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HE deaf 
live in 
a world 
of their 
own; a 
world 
of pan- 
tomime 
a world 
of eter- 
nal sil- 
ence; 
an aux- 

iliary sphere almost 

totally unknown to 
the majority of hear- 
ing people. To 
every 2000 citizens 
there is perhaps but 
one deaf-mute. 

This one man is 

known to—-say 100 

people, the remain 

ing 1900 know little 
or nothing about 
him, the little they 
do know is_ boiled 
down to one opinion, 
“He, the mute, 
must necessarly be 
an ingorant being 
because he can nei- 
ther hear nor 
speak.’’ Some of 
the 1900 would be 
astonished to know 
that in reality the 
gray matter of the 
mute is of just as 
fine a fiber as is that 
of a hearing man. 
The deafalthough 
in limited co m- 
munication with 
their fellow beings, 
are still progressive 
enough to have 
their own societies, 
their own churches, 
their own homes for 
the aged and infirm ; 
they have their own 
newspapers, their 
own conveitions or 
congress ; they are 
conceded to be in- 
telligent voters, they 
pay taxes, rear fami- 
lies and very often 
they control large 
business interests. 
The majority of 
the people form their 
opinion of the niute 
from an occasional 
peddier, almost in- 
variably an impos- 
tor, who taps on 
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“A French priést 


nanréd Abbe de 
l'Epee, who is today 
reverenced by both 
Catholic and Pro- 
testant mutes 
throughout Ch ris- 
tendom, was the first 
to prove that the 
education of the 
mute was a pos- 
sibitily. . Before his 
day it was consider- 
ed out of the ques- 
tion to even at- 
tempt their educa- 
tion, In theancient 
times the speechless, 
like all weakly or 
deformed children, 
were put to death. 
The Roman -. gov- 
ernors refused them 
civil rights, even the 
ehurch denying 
them salvation be- 
cause ‘faith must 
come threugh hear- 
ing.’’ 

There can be few 
more {pitiful sights 
in the world than 
the uneducated deaf 
and dumb. Simply 
because he cannot 
express himself au- 
dibly he is jeered at 
by adults and ridi- 
culéd by ‘the child- 
ren, If he passes 
through the various 
stages of youth and 
manhood undersuch 
stress of circum: 
stances he displays 
the ‘fortitude of an 
ox, and his _ face 
takes an expression 
which seems to ask 
every person he 
meets, ‘‘What the 
devil do you want 
and where is the 
rock you intend to 
fling at ane ?’’ He 
is suspicious of 
every one he meets 
and thinks that 
human beings are 
his arch enemies, 
With the educated 
mute he is very dif- 
ferent. He is gen- 
erally born deaf and 
loses his hearing so 
early in life that he 
does not know what 
the loss is like; he 


the door and presents a begging card. They and frugal citizens. Still it must beremembered is happy and contented. He may be cautious 
are totally ignorant of the great body of the that it is little more than a hundred years ago in business, but what successful man is not? 
deaf who are educated, law- -abiding, industrious that the mutes were intellectually emancipated. A merchant prince has his agents, a politician 
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his lieutenants ; does it not follow that they are 
suspicious? The loss of hearing is a most serious 
one; a mute is like a general who does not send 
out spies. There are always several more 
rumors in the air than are published in a daily 
newspaper, and one of the cares of a public man 
is to anticipate, ward off or counteract them, 
To a deaf-mute all is uncertainty. I have often 
sat at the meeting of a committee through a 
whole hour, and at the end a question is sud- 
denly asked. I had not heard the discussion, 
I have therefore to walk rough shod over the 
question, showing that Iam a specialist, and that 
the others are not; that I alone see the question 
clearly and deeply, orto assume theattitudeof one 
who does not know athing about it and is simp- 
ly awaiting developments. 

What are the characteristics ofa mute, vou may 
ask. They have several but the one prominent 
peculiarity is their utter faith in those whom they 
designate as ‘' hearing people.’’ To the deaf 
there are but two classes of human beings, those 
who hear and those who do not, They are 
brought up and educated by hearing people in 
institutions that are virtually palaces and noth- 
ing can exceed their love and reverence for the 
teachers who cared for them and helped to guide 
their careers. As a rule the tenor of the deaf 
mute mind is a complete dependence on the 
judgment of their hearing friends. The faith 
goes to that extent that the deaf would honor the 
opinion of an illiterate woodchopper in preference 
to that of a mute who hasthe right to attach 
A. B. or B, S. to his name. 

The conviction with which a mute will quote 
the authority of a hearing man is characteristic 
of the deaf as a class. 

They are also the greatest newspap:r readers 
in the world. The mute does not look upon the 
daily paper as a mere conveyer of news; he re- 
gards it more in the light of an intimate friend 
and an authority. He lets the paper think for 
him. ‘‘ The paper says so’’ is a favorite argu- 
ment. Another marked characteristic is that 
you never see newspapers of different political 
faith in a deaf-mutefamily. A Republican paper 
can always be found in a Republican family and 
what that paper says is law. What I have said 
of the dependence of the educated deaf is a com- 
plete refutation of the oft repeated allegation 
that the deaf are always suspicious. The old 
works on the deaf and dumb written at the time 
when that class of people were little understood 
speaks of them as suspicious and it seems to be 
the fashion of the more recent works on the same 
subjects to quote from those ancient authorities 
until ‘‘suspicious’’ has become a cant word. 
Even Marion Crawford in his latest novel re- 
fers to it and I cannot contradict him with suf- 
ficient emphasis. There is nothing more sad 
than to see a man lose his hearing when advanc- 
ed in years. Under the impression that baseness 
is attached to the words ‘‘ deaf and dumb,’’ he 
does not want to associate with the deaf. On 
the other hand, he shuns the society of his own 
people. He harbors the hallucination that he is 
constantly the subject of discussion ; he is far 
more alone than those that are born deaf. 

Of the natural mutes it cannot be said that 
when educated they are a whit more unhappy 
than hearing. We have societies, we have re- 
presentative men—in fact, many of us are in 
touch with every passing interest. There is late- 
ly published a book entitled ‘‘ Noted Men of Cali- 
fornia,’’ Were the deaf of America to publish a 
like volume of their promiment men the book 
would be as bulky. We boast a deaf-mute mil- 
lionaire; we can trot out a deaf-mute banker. 
A good example of a business man may be found 
in a Chicago deaf-mute who pays $7000 yearly 
rent for the place in which he controls a large 
printing business. In fact, there is not a walk 
in life in which deafness is not absolutely a dis- 
ability, yet there are few professions in which 
the deaf do not succeed. There are about 100 
deaf-mute graduates from the various universities 
throughout America. California has not a few 
remarkable mutes. One of the richest butchers 
in Stockton or Sonora is F. McCormick. One of 
the best known street contractors of San Francisco 
is Leo C. Williams. Theodore Grady, lawyer 
with Bishop & Wheeler; William Oldham, of 
Santa Rosa, a searcher of records; Martin Aron- 
on of this city, a notary public; J. C. Harlan of 
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Woodland, repeatedly elected County Clerk; 
James Hawson, chemist, T. d’Estrella, artist, 
and others, are all graduates of the California 
University. It is a curious fact that the only 
three mutes who are more or less well known to 
the American public are all Californians. The 
first is H. H. Moore, artist, who is as well 
known in New York and Paris as he is in San 
Francisco, where he was born. Next comes Mrs. 
Laura R. Searing, well known throughout the 
United States for her literary work. France pos- 
sesses a still more notable list—Berthier, author, 
Legion of Honor; Chambellean, professor, who 
sports a blue button of the French Academy ; 
Felix Martin, sculptor, also of the Legion of 
Honor; Paul Choppin, sculptor, of the French 
Academy and gold medalist of the Paris Salon ; 
Fredinand Hamar, gold medalist and author of 
the famous Rochambeau Monument. The offi- 
cers of the academy who are mutes are Demarest, 
Hirsch, Genis and Cochefort. I am not suffici- 
ently versed in other nations than France to give 
the names of their famous mutes, but I will quote 
one instance: A German mute built up from 
small beginning a great printing establishment 
employing over 100 men; for his grit and ability 
he was personally congratulated by the German 
Emperor, 

Many of the deaf are necessarily mechanics, 
farm hands and laborers, but each one of them is 
a wealth-producer instead of being a burden on 
the commonwealth. There is nota single deaf 
mute in the almshouse, neither is there any ne- 
cessity of the State to build a house of refuge 
for him especially. Carengie’s Triumphant De- 
mocracy says that the negroes show the smallest 
percentage of pauperism in this country. I 
have not the statistics at hand, but I believe that 
the deaf-mutes show a still smaller percentage, 
although the number of mutes in America reach- 
es well into the thousands. We very seldom see 
a beggar who is a genuine deaf-mute; he is gen- 
erally a make-believe who can talk volubly 
enough when heis dicovered as an imposter. We 
seldom if ever see a mute selling papers or sitting 
on the street with a small notion store in front of 
him, nor yet peddling lead pencils. Some go 
into the fields, others take up various branches 
of mechanical labor, but the majority live by their 
brain, 

It is frequently the case with an educated mute 
who recognizes his infirmity and its attendant 
drawback in business to take into partnership a 
hearing man who furnishes a pair of ears while the 
mute furnishes the brain. 

I think the one channel through which a deaf 
mute may ever become a great man will be paint- 
ing or sculpture. A brilliant young professor of 
our university said not long ago: ‘Fearful as 
your deprivation may be, your true means of ex- 
pression is preserved to you, not of intellectual 
ideas through words, but of esthetic ideas through 
form—you can at least see.’’ And I agree with 
him. Ido not think it probable that there will 
ever be a great deaf-mute novelist or thinker. 
There is very little likelihood that a deaf-mute 
can ever be a Governor President, but outside of 
the above mentioned there is no profession in 
which a mute may not reach the highest pinnacle. 

There has been some discussion concerning the 
degrees of merit of the oral and sign method of 
teaching the deafand dumb. The oral system, 
bordering as it does on the marvelous, necessarily 
savors ofcharlatanism. Nevertheless, there is no 
denying the fact that there is an untold advan- 
tage in the ability to speak and to read the lips. 
The foremost teachers and professors have sifted 
the two methods and so panned out their com- 
parative merits to bedrock that all further dis- 
cussion would be going round and round ina fruit- 
less circle. 

Iam unable to pronounce asingle word, but 
it is only in business that I feel the disadvantage 
of the loss. I am constantly in contact with men 
whose time is so valuable that they converse with 
me all the time with their eye on the clock as it 
were. As writing with pencil is tedious, I have 
to think over a larger range of ideas and express 
their salient points in as few words as I can, even 
at the expenseof perspicuity. Itis better tocarry 
out an argument by persuasion. Iteration in the 
classroom, the cluh or committee room wields 
much influence which cannot be gained by writ- 
ing. A visitor to my studio once made the re- 


mark that he could see no progress in the statue I 
was modeling. If I could speak I would haveex- 
plained that every square inch of a statue is like 
the page of a book; that each inch requires care~ 
ful study, and that a single successful stroke of 
the thumb would be enough ifI had to loafa whole 
day to reach the proper moment for vivid expres- 
sion. I might have mentioned such and such 
masterpieces and examples of years of labor, but 
what if I took the time to write all that? It ~be- 
ing out of the question, Imadereply: ‘‘Ittakes 
God thirty years to make a perfect man, and you 
are not perfect either.’’ I, of course, gained the 
point, but it was like knocking a man down. 
What impression of myselfthe visitor carried away 
with him I do not venture to say, but it must have 
been a mistaken one. But how better could I have 
explained in the same length of time ? 

It is in such a moment that we feel the misfor- 
tune of being deaf and dumb the most. 

I do not think a more generous people than the 
deaf exist anywhere. Treat them fairly and they 
will respond in like manner, three fold. Am 
instance of their generosity may be seen in the 
Gallaudet monument at Washington, D. C. 
About 1820 a young clergyman named Gallaudet 
was considered the fittest person to go to Paris 
and learn the Abbe de |’ Epee method of educat- 
ing the dumb. On returning to this country he 
started the first American school for the deaf and 
dumb at Hartford. He stayed in the profession 
but a few years, returning to the ministry, and 
his devotion to the deaf has been far surpassed by 
his two worthy sons and many other teachers. 
Dr. Wilkinson of the Berkeley University has 
been a teacher for forty-six years. But Gallaudet 
was the visible symbol of the intellectual and 
moral emancipation of the American deaf, and 
that was enough. The deaf-mutes raised by 
subscription $12,000 for a monument. Califor- 
nia, though possessing only about 200 deaf-mutes, 
contributed $600, which was second only to New 
York.—Douglas Tilden in California Sunday Call. 


Inventions by the Deaf. 


Ideal Door Alarm recently invented by Mr. 
Daniel Tellier, Jr., a deaf mute and for which a 
patent has been applied for, is now on the market. 
The mechanism of this alarm is very simple. It 
is intended to be used in the homes of all deaf- 
mutes to take the place of the ordinary door bell. 
The mechanism is mounted on a neatly finished 
box and consists of a series of coils with a lever 
attached. Resting on this lever is a 1% inch 
metal ball; and the mechanism is so arranged 
that when you push the button the lever drops 
and the ball falls to the floor with considerable 
force. This force is sufficient so that the vibration 
caused by the fall of the ball will be at once notice- 
able to every deaf-mute in the house. The me- 
chanism is simple and reliable and never gets out. 
of order. It is the only thing ofits kind on the 
market and not only is invaluable to deaf-mutes 
but it should prove of great service to those 
whose hearing is only partially affected. It dis- 
places all the old methods of trying to attract the 
attention of deaf-mutes in the house. 

The alarm is fastened on the door frame about 
four feet from the floor somewhere in the center 
of the lower rooms and then the vibration caused 
by the fall will be felt distinctly in any part of 
the house. This alarm is furnished in two ways, 
—including batteries, wire, push button and the 
alarm, orif you are living ina house where there 
is already an electric door bell, he will sell the 
alarm separately and it can be connected up very 
easily in place of the present door bell. Full in- 
structions as to how to put up this alarm will be 
given to each purchaser, 


Judging from some investigations. recently 
made in England, schools for the deaf are not 
likely to decrease in number or in attendance. 
Out of 1000 school children examined only 4o 
had perfect ears. The external ear was affect- 
ed in 49 cases and the internal ear in 518. Chro- 
nic suppuration was present in 87 and 434 had 
adenoid tumors, and there were 247 deaf ears. 
If these thousand children are fairly represent- 
ative of all children, deafness is not likely to de- 
crease in this generation at least.—Canadiaz 
Mute. 


HE event of the past month which 
aroused the interest of the city, as 
well as being wired all over the 
country, was the first strike on re- 
cord engineered and carried on by the 
deaf—that of the deaf employes of the 
Autoniatic Electric company. 

As outlined in a former letter, they 
Zs had been quietly organizing and were 
f | Hi) g atiiliated with the Telephone and 
Hi il Switchboard Workers’ Union. The 
daily papers madethe strike the usual 
nine days’ wonder. The 7imes Herald on the 
day following the walk-out printed the following, 
which was considered about the most concise and 
correct account of the lot : 


“e Delishtful sunjmer ! 
Who, without regretful sigh, 
Can say, Adieu! and see thee fly 
—Hood. 


sy?? 


Last week a strike was called in Chicago by 
megaphone, and yesterday Businéss Agent Lamb 
of the Telephone and Switchboard Union called 
astrike by punching holesin the wind. This me- 
thod of calling the strike was made neccessary 
because more than a hundred of the men to be 
called outon strike were deaf-mutes, and talking 
in the sign-language was required to make the 
workers understand what was required of them. 

At noon 300 telephone switchboard workers, 
machinists, metal polishers, brass workers and 
metal workers were taken out of the plant of the 
Automatic Electrical Telephone Company on the 
West Side, owing to the failure of negotiations 
which had been going on for several weeks. All 
the unions whose members are employed by this 
company requested the nine-hour day without a 
reduction in wages and a working agreement with 
the concern. 

From the factory the strikers repaired to the 
electricial workers’ headquarters at 196 Washing- 
ton street, and held a meeting to decide upon 
their future action, This meeting was conducted 
in a unique manner. While one of the officers 
or members of either union discussed the situa- 
tion another nian stood behind him and re- 
peated the speakers’ words in the sign-language 
to the mutes. The entire plant is closed down 
by the strike. 


Some of the dailies even gave illustrated 
articles showing the deaf on picket duty, ete., 
cut in the main they were about as near correct 
a8 they usually are. 
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The strike lasted just a weck, then a tempor- 
ary agreement was arrived at and the boys went 
back to work pending a definite settlement, with 
“af it don’t go through, we strike agaia’’ the 
slogan. 

The Pas-a-Pas rooms presented a pretty busy 
appearance during strike week, the deaf strikers 
making their headquarters there. Captain An- 
son, whose bowling and billiard hall is near the 
club’s, noticed the unusual activity and remark- 
ed that there were so many in to see him he 
thought there was a convention in town. 
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his daughter’s hearing by a most wonderful «x- 
periment of science. 

If this report is true, then I want to propose a 
beautiful charity for Mr. Rockefeller. 

Iustead of building a church, or endowing a 
library, or giving to public institutions, how 
delightful it would be if he would place 200 
deaf people every year of his hfe under this 
same treatment which has benefited his daughter. 
What a material expression of gratitude to God 
that would be for the happiness which his 
daughter's restored hearing must bring him. 


Sporting Editor Smith of the Chicago Chronicle 


must 


‘‘Ichabod Crane,'’’ the Companion's zunner, 


have something 


Listen to this: 


I saw in the papers that Oscar H. Regensburg, 
of Chicago, has gone to California for his health, 
—not the health of California. Ilike Reggy. I 
saw himin St. Paul. and liked to see him dancing 
so hard, even ifit did melt down his stand up 
collar. The papers reported several shocks of 


Ouwswmerc 


earthquake out west lately, bnt I know it was on- 
ly Reggy dancing with some of the girls at Hotel 
Coronado. 


And to this : 


I see by the papers that O. H. Regensburg is 
back in Chicago. The papers did not put it just 
that way, but they said that certain portions of 
Chicago had sunken about three inches: into the 
old marsh that used to feed the goats in old Fort 
Dearborn times. So I conclude he must be back, 


And—Shades of St. P Louis !—this: 


Itis not generally known but Mr. G. Timothy 
Dougherty of Chicago was in the Order of United 
Hibernian parade on St. Patrick’sday. ‘They say 
he looked foine. 


Such is Fame. 


‘agin ’’ Chicagoians 
(hope it isn’t on account of the boquet I threw 
him in a former letter) to judge by the way he 
tackles two of our prides. 


0 


Ma 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox is nothing if not original 


There is no pleasanter task than telling rich 
people what they ought to do with their money, 
The public waxed hilarious in the enjoyment of 
advising Mr. Andrew Carnegie some months ago, 
and now I am going to offer some suggestions to 
Mr. Rockefeller, the richest man in the world. 
It is said that Mr. Rockefeller has had the great 
blessing of being able to restore to some degree 


as is evidenced by the following, which I ran 
across in the Chicago American : 


is authority for the following sage conclusion : 


It is not necessary for a man to talk back to Um- 
pire O’Daytobe put outofagame. ‘Dummy’? 
Taylor objected with his fingers the other day 
and was hustled to the bench. But, then, one 
can Say some pretty expressive things with his 
fingers. : 


Wonder if he has run up against Mr. Morton, 
who is in the same office,"and speaks from ex peri- 
ence. 


Late press dispatches in speaking of the will 
of Eugene O'Reilly, a wealthy 
Chicagoan who died in San Re- 
mo, Italy, about a year ago state 
that by its terms $110,000 is 
given to various charities. and 
‘Catholic deaf, dumb and blind 
children of the archbishopric of 
Chicago are to have a college, as 
a inemorial to Mr. O'Reilly’s par- 
ents,’’ so reads ‘the dispatch. It 
is to be located on land between 
Woodlawn and Lexington ave- 
nues, and Sixty-Sixth and Sixty- 
seventh streets. 


Nursery rhymes, an operetta, 
hymns and songs in the sign-lan- 
guage were features of a unique 
entertainment which deaf-mutes 
of the Epheta School for the Deaf 
and Dumb gave May 13th in the 
auditorium of the Association 
building. The exercises marked 
the close of the school season of 
the Epheta school, which is con- 
ducted by women of the religious 
order of the Ladies of the Pure 
Heart of Mary and priests of the 
Jesuit order at May and West 12th 
streets. The public exhibition 
was intended to show the general 
public the progress in the educa- 

’ tion of deaf-mutes by Jesuit ‘edu- 
cators and the catholic religious 
order of women. 

Under the direction of Miss Mar- 
garet Cosgrove, who is the princi- 
pal of the school, fifty girls in 
the exhibition showed the grad- 

; ual development in the study of 
fe the sign-language. Little girls 

presented nursery rhymes in cos- 

tumes which they themseives pre- 
pared. ‘Lead, Kindly Light,’’ the ‘‘Stars of 
Our Union'’ and ‘‘Good-night’’ were given in 
the sign-language by the students, while the 
young women’s choir of the Holy Family Jesuit 
church, under the direction of Prof. Leo Mutter, 
interpreted it. Girls who never heard a mio- 
ther’s sweet voice singing a lullaby presented 
one in sign-language, while the church choir inter- 
preted itin song. ‘Little Bo-Peep,’’ +: Old Mo- 
ther Hubbard,” “ Little Boy Blue’’ and ‘Little 
Miss Muffet’? were also presented. 

Miss Josephine Tabolski and Miss Minnie 
Byrne, who have been- working among the deaf 
for several years past, interpreted the nursery 
thymes and solo numbers. 

The operetta ‘‘ May Queen’’ was also given in 
the sign-language by the entire school. 
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Bassett Rolooger, the colored deaf-mute who 
was recently convicted of a double murder, was 
finally sentenced to fourteen years in the pen- 
itentiary by Judge McEwen. Rolooger could not 
understand the meaning of the sentence and there 
was no attempt to explain itto him. Removal 
to the penitentiary, it is thought, will make his 
fate dawn upon him. Rolooger has been brought 
before the court many times in the hope that he 
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The River knows the way to the sea; 
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Without a pilot it rung and falls 
Blessing all lands with Charity. 


might be granted a new trial or that he might 1n 
some way be saved from a long sentence to the 
penitentiary, 


They are telling a story of an aged clergyman 
who had been one of the leaders among theo- 
logians in his day. Now he is very deaf, but he 
is fond of bringing about his table the professors 
of literature and law along with those of his own 
calling. Respecting the fact that the mind is 
quite as brilliant even if the hearing of their 
friend has fled, the guests are eager to accept 
the invitations and the occasions are filled with 
interesting stories and discussion. 

At the close of the meal not long ago one of 
the judges present remarked : 

“T am alarmed at the wonderful mortality 
among lawyers of late. We have lost several 
of our most eminent members of the bar.’”’ 

The host, knowing that the dinner was finished 
and not hearing what had been said, immediately 
arose and, giving final grace after the old-time 
fashion, said : 

“Ror this and every other mercy, the Lord’s 
name be praised.” 


It is not likely that when Miss Eliza May and 
Mr. Irwin V. Eyer of Pennsylvania concluded to 
enter into matrimony they ever dreamed of their 
matriage being served up to the readers of the 
United Press news all over the country in scare 
heads and double leads. That's how it came to 
the notice of the writer (and in consequence he 
begs to tender congratulations) through a local 
daily. The head read ‘‘ Two ceremonies untie a 
pair of mutes.’’ Two-pair right at the outset is 
pretty fair to begin on any how, 


The Chicago Division of the F. S. D. held its 


semi-annual election of officers April 25th. The 

following ticket was elected : 
PU POAUIE S o.0)<: 10's ain «ti dawiella tna rp dmseaainie Fred E. Ryan 
Vice President.................+++.....Adolph Jacoby 
oo aig Mee CRE ERC ET Ed. Des Rocher 
MMII Soa aoa. ve ociardopca's coarenca/eaaeiels Fred, Sibitzky 
DATCCHOL 06 sie visin on cayest eddies Gewieede obs F. A. Spears 
Trustee 18 montis........ccccceessaes George Morton 


Michigan seems to be right there with the goods 
vevery time for there are three Michigan boys on 
the above Board—and four on that of the Pas-a-Pas 
club. The Mirror might find editorial material 
right here. 

Mr. Charles D. Seaton and the ‘‘ Merchaut of 
‘Venice’’ were the main part of the program at the 
Lit’s April meeting. Mr. Seaton has plenty of 
delivery and, together with being in touch with 
his ‘‘subject."’ rendered the ‘‘ lecture’ an appre- 
ciated change in the way of novelty. 


The change of the Aye into the Deaf American 
adds considerable to that independent claim it 
makes. The credit for this change, the writer un- 
derstands, belongs to a suggestion from this part 
of its territory, and even if its eye has been 
shelved it is to be hoped it will remain on the 
lookout for continued improvement and progress 


—LEmerson, 


for there is no reason why the paper should not 
succeed if Mr. Smith keeps his own focused in 
that direction. 

Speaking of eyes reminds the writer to suggest 
the discarding of the glassy looking one the 
Register carries in the head of its Chicago letters. 
We spell it ‘‘ Chicagoans *’ down this way. 


The younger element of the Pas-a-Pas club is 
goingin for athletics, it seems, as in compliance 
with their requests a Moline punching bag plat- 
form and gloves, clubs and dumb bells have been 
installed. 

The club has re-leased its quarters for another 
year and when the Spring cleaning and decora- 
tions are finished a pool and billiard table will be 
added to the fixtures. 

The Pas-a-Pas tennis club is preparing for its 
season. Saturday, June 2, having been set for its 
opening games. Some of the members have ex- 
pressed their intention of trying to wrest the 
challenge cup from its present and two-time hold- 
er, Mr. Liebenstein. 


Therecent marriage of Mr. Lawrence McGann, 
Chicago’s City Comptroller, to Miss Edith Mead, 
has given the lovers of the romantic, as well as 
his numerous friends, considerable pleasure and 
the happy couple are still receiving congratula- 


tions. Mrs. McGann was a nurse at Mercy 
hospital two years ago when Mr. McGann was 
seriously ill with pneumonia and it was ina great 
part due to her untiring care that the disease was 
successfully fought off. ‘The result was as above, 
Mr. McGann has, owing to his having a deaf son 
by a former marriage, taken quite a little imter- 
est in the local deaf, their affairs and wishes in 
social and educational matters, and so became 
personally known to a good many and it is with 
a sort of personal interest that they have joined 
in the good wishes being showered upon him 
and his bride. 


Strangers in the city often stop in passing the 
the corner of Clark and Washington streets, 
where the mission for the deaf is located, and 
comment on the signs and general appearance of 
the church-goers, who linger outside to exchange 
smail-talk, Oneof these latter was not long ago 
accosted by a gentleman, who asked him if the 
church of Silent Demand was located in the build- 
ing. It was supposed the questioner was simply 
‘‘kidding’”’ but, happening to glance over the 
weekly church notices in the sunday papers 
I have run across the above named church there. 
Rather queer name, isn’t it ? 

The deaf employes of the Automatic Electric 
company have organized a base ball club and will 
spend the season meeting other nines in the 
amateur leagues on the prairiediamonds. Messrs. 
Piskac and E. Hart are the managers, Mr. Hart 
being the nine’s star pitcher, as he was the 
Jacksonville school’s up to the time of his 
graduation a few years ago. It is hoped the new 
nine will be able to equal the feats of the old 
Pas:a-Pas nine, which was considered in its time 
one of the best in the local amateur leagues. 

F. P. GIBson. 


And now is the time of the term when letters 
from parents begin to arrive; begging that John 
might come home and help with the farm work. 
Two boys have already left, greatly to our regret. 
Why is it parents fail to see that by the payment 
of twenty dollars, more or less, for a hired man, 
would do away with the necessity of sending for 
their boys? Surly the time left of the remainder of 
the term would be more profitab.y spent to the 
child’s benefit to have him remain. Our patrons 
should consider their childern’s welfare, rather 
than the paltry sum of money saved. There will 
come atime when John will not be permitted to 
return—when he reaches the age limit—then he 
wili have toshift for himself, whether he has 
secured a good education or not. We wish all 
parents would look at the matter in this light 
and not send for John.—WVebd. Journal. 
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The air of Summer wag sweeter thay wine. 
—Long fellow. 


Pennsylvania. 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made that 
the seventeenth Convention of the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Ad- 
vancement of the Deaf will be held at 
Johnstown, Cambria, Co., Pa., on 
August 5th, 6th, and 7th, 1903. 
These dates are somewhat earlier 
than usual, but, as no better ones 
could be found to suit the locality, 
it is hoped that they will he satis- 
factory to the majority of deaf. We 
do not mean that the selection was 
made for the convenience of the 

Johnstown deat, but as being the time when the 

Society may draw most attention from the local 

public and attain better success, inasmuch as 

several large conventions dre to be held there a 

little later. Mr. Roland M. Barker, the Chair- 

man of the Committee on Arrangements, will no 
doubt do his level best to give this convention 
the best possible arrangements and to insure all 
who attend it an enjoyable time. And, now, it 
will be for the deaf of the State to do their part 
for the Society. Let them remember that the 
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glad to have found Mr. Tilden the winner of the 
Competition, but that may not always be possi- 
ble. It must be a source of great pleasure to Mr. 
Tilden to know that, while his model was not 
accepted its excellence was recognized by the jud- 
ges. We learn that Mr. Tilden has graciously 
presented his model to the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, otherwise the Mt. 
Airy Institution, by whom it is much prized. 
We think the School is fortunate to be thus favor- 
ed. It will be seen by thousands of visitors in 
the years to come who never saw such a work by 
a deaf man, so that it may not only impress them 
of the value of an art education to the deaf, but 
also be an inspiration to the pupis inclined to 
the study of art to aim only for the highest ex- 
cellence in it. 


Among our recent visitors in Philadelphia was 
Mr. Arnold Keine, of West Virginia. Business 
brought him here. He is a director of a new 
railroad which is now building and runs through 
coal lands owned by him. 

The Ladies’ Committee of the Home for Aged 
and Infirm Deaf tendered a tea on Friday after- 
noon, 15th of May, which was largely attended 
by the people of Doylestown. A number of 
teachers and officers of the Mt. Airy Institution 
also attended and thus considerable interest was 
awakened in the Home. 


Summer or winter, day or Hisht 


The woods are ayn everlasting delight. 


R. H. Stoddard, 


Society is working hard for the support of the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf at Doylestown 
and that it needs all the help they can give it. 
The meetings of the Society are held annually in 
different parts of the State so as to reach a larger 
number of deaf, to promote matters pertaining 
to their welfare, and to give the publican insight 
into the workings of their organization in the 
hope of winning its sympathy and moral sup- 
port. Much has already been done in this way ; 
but still morecan bedone, It all depends on how 
the deaf will treat the Society in future. There 
aré many ways to help it, and one way is to 
attend the meetings. May we not hope that, as 
the years roll on, the Society will grow more and 
more in the favor of the deaf, and in strength, 
usefulness and goods ? 


We made the following comment in our letter 
to the Deaf- Mutes’ Journal, of May 14th :— 

Philadelphia is to have a McKinley Memorial 
Statue in Fairmount Park. Among the compet- 
ing Sculptors who submitted models was Doug- 
las Tilden, the well-known deaf sculptor of 
California. Although his model was one which 
drew forth Comment from the Committee which 
made the selection, another one was selected for 
the statue. We shonld certainly have been very 
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According to an exchange,‘ Mr. Edward C. 
Harrah, a graduate of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb and of Gallaudet 
College, and formerly a teacher in the Kansas 
School has been elected auditor of his borough 
( Casselman ) in Pennsylvania on the Democratic 
ticket. The good citizens of that town certainly 
know a good man when they see one. 


Mr. and Mrs. Brewster R. Allabough, of Pitts- 
burg, have been made happy by the advent of a 
boy into their home, on Friday, May 15th, 1903. 
The little one has been named after his worthy 
father and will no doubt make his mark in the 
world like his senior. 


“‘Dummy,’’ with reference to the deaf, seems 
to be a favorite word with the common people. 
We read * Dummy” Hoy, ‘‘ Dummy *’ Taylor 
‘‘Dummy ”’’ Leitner, and now ‘‘ Dummy ”’ Me- 
Donough. Oh, the ideaofa ‘‘dummy ”’ playing 
good ball, ete.! Why a dummy is a real thing 
and it has no resurrection on a diamond, sure. 
Again, the careless users of the word may not 
know that any of these deaf players might be 
able to yell so as to give them a fit and no dum- 
my coulddo that. Where then do these heartless 
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folks keep their senses. Be fair; give these 
abused players the respect they deserve. Certain- 
ly it is not flattering to be called a dummy, and 
then, too, ‘‘ familiarity breeds contempt.’’ 

A large number of pupils of the Mt. Airy 
Institution had the pleasure of seeing Magician 
Kellar at the Park Theatre, on the invitation of 
the Manager and Mr. Kellar, recently. 


The appropriation by the Legislature to the 
Mt. Airy Institution was pruned by Governor 
Pennypacker to the extent of ten thousand dollars, 
but the Instittution is still thankful to receive 
$10,000 more than the previous time. 


On Monday evening, Fourth of May, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward D, Wilson of Philadelphia, celebrat- 
ed their tenth wedding anniversary by a reception 
which was well attended and hugely enjoyed. 


An all-day lawn picnic will be held on the lawn 
of Mr. David J. Stevenson, (formerly steward of 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf Dumb 
and known to most of the older deaf of the State, ) 
at Primos, Delaware County, Pa., on Saturday, 
May 30th, 1903. It is to be for the benefit of the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf in which Mr. 
Stevenson is evincing a warm interest. He is do- 
ing all in his power to make it a success and we 
have no doubt that the result will be very grati- 
fying. In addition to Mr. Stevenson, the deaf 
will have more pleasant company in the person of 
his daughter, Mrs. Pettengill (formerly assistant 
matron at the school) who is seconding her father 
in his efforts in the most friendly way. The Com- 
mittee of Arrangements consists of William Mc- 
Kinney, Chairman; William C.Shephers, Thos. 
Jones, Henry Blanckensee, Ira M. Poorman, and 
David J. Stevenson. 

Mr. Thomas McClurg, of Pittsburg, his sister, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Steenrod, of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, and the latter, daughter, Mrs. Fane, all of 
whom are taking a deep interest in the Home at 
Doylestown, visited it recently while stopping in 
Philadelphia. With the party was Mrs. M. Hey- 
man, of New York, who is also giving the Home 
genercus aid, and Mr. John C. Lentz, of Jonestown, 
Pa., the brother of Mrs. R. M. Ziegler. With some 
others, it made quite an interesting party of visi- 
tors to the Home. 


It was but a year ago that wechronicled the 
success of our friend, Mr. Charles Partington, in 
a competition for the best suggestion for the gen- 
eral improvement of the work at the Eddystone 
textile print works where he was employed. A 
beautiful medal and fifty dollars in gold was the 
prize won by him: At that time the business 
condition was excellent and Mr. Partington had 
reason to look forward tocontinual prosperity. 
So also the thousand or more hands employed at 
the big works. But alas! like all of us, they 
knew not what the morrow would bring. This. 
army of workmen, including our friend, is now 
idle except those who have been fortunate enough.’ 
to find a new position, and the works are closed 
at least, for the present. And the cause? The 
only one we know ofis that reported in the papers 
to the effect that a New York trust had taken the 
works. Ah, how uncertain isthe future! 

We are happy to add that, since the above was 
set in type, Mr. Partington has been reinstated 
into his former position, the works having re- 
sumed operations with a greatly reduced force. 

J. S. REIDER. 


The new china selected by Mrs. Roosevelt for 
the White House will consist of fifteen dozen 
dinner plates, ten dozen breakfast plates, ten dozen 
tea plates, five dozen bread and butter plates, ten 
dozen soup plates, eight dozen after dinner coffee 
cups and saucers, ten dozen tea cups and Saucers, 
ten dozen oyster plates, ten dozen fish plates, and 
twenty-four platters. There arealso 144 pieces of 
glass ware. The price of the porcelain service is 
said to be about $30,000. A simple colonial pattern 
decorates each piece, and the obverse of the Great 
Seal of the United States, enameied in color is used 
as a decorative feature. The makersselected are 
the Wedgewoodsof England. Josiah Wedgewood, 
the founder of the firm, was an outspoken and 
fearless sympathizer with the American colonies 
during the Revolution, so it issingularly appro- 
priate that this firm should receive the contract, 
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eye ae eee eee eee 
( Gallaudet College, | 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE day of days inthe College life 
of the class of 1903 has come and 
gone, Of course there were disap- 
pointiments and surprises for when a 
student first comes to College he 
usually makes it his ambition to 
speak on Presentation Day. Many 
came but fewwere chosen. The day 
could not have been more beautiful, 
for it was neither too warm nor was 
itcold. The chapel, where the ex- 
ercises are always held was profusely 

decorated with potted and tropical plants of all 

kinds, 

The pictures and busts on the walls were garland 
ed with beautiful green festoons of smilax, and 
the whole hall was almost a conservatory. The 
front platform was enlarged, and seats placed for 
the Faculty, Board of Directors and the several 
honored guests. Ata little after half-past three 
the assembly marched in from the main building, 
marshalled by Mr. Cameron. When all the 
candidates for degrees had entered the chapel 
they stopped and formed an aisle for those who 
were to occupy the platform. The front seats 
were allotted to the candidates and they present- 
ed a very dignified appearance in their caps and 
gowns. Though all the speakers have the power 
of speaking orally they delivered their essays in 
signs for various reasons. During the inter- 
mission Miss Lillian Swift and Miss Katherine 
Schwartz recited a few stanzas from Poe's ‘‘Ra- 
ven,’’ the former using signs and the latter speak- 
ing. Miss Schwartz has not been deaf for a very 
long time, consequently she was able to make all 
present understand her very plainly. 

The order of excerises was as follows : 


SITVOCA TION. C0 i005 assent Rev. John W. Chickering. 
ORATION.—Fads and Fashions ..........:ccccceeceeees 
Bethe ake ata eseeine Edith M. Fitzgerald, I11. 
DISSERTATION.—The Progress International Law,..... 
Re SE et oan Peter T. Hughes, Mo. 
The ‘‘Sun-dial,”’.......... Marion E. Ritchie, Col. 
INTERMISSION. 
ORATIONS. 


See re George F, Flick, Ohio. 
PRESENTATION OF CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES, 
With Remarks by the President of the College. 


PITS 65 abs scab ieeh oenelas eeieie'd Charles W. Needham, 
L.U.D., President of Columbian University. 
PCP EC EN ELI + sisuinis cas Sachu'nes Rev. M. Ross Fishburn. 


‘The candidates for degrees were as follows : for 
the degrees of Master of Arts—James W. Sowell, 
B.A. Normal Fellows—H. H. Acheson, B.A. 
Paul Martin, B.A., Elizabeth P. Hill, M.A. 

For the degree of Bachelor of Arts—Edith M. 
Fitzgerald, Ida P. Brooks, Gilbert O. Erickson, 
Auna L. MacPhail, Margaret Hutchinson, Mar- 
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garet Hauberg, Benjamin §. Foreman, Letitia R. 
Webster, and Robert C. Hemstreet. 

For the degree of Bachelor of Science, in 
Chemistry—George F. Flick and Victor R. 
Spence. 

For the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy— 
Marion E. Ritchie, Frank A. Johnson, Adam S. 
Hewetson and Ernest R. Cowley. 

For the degree of Bachelor of Letters—Peter T. 
Hughes, Ivy J. Myers, Robert C. Miller. 

Those named for the last two degrees, will in 
all probablity receive the degree of B.A., because 
they will be given an opportunity to remove 
what conditions they have before the closing 
day when diplomas are given. 

After the exercises the invited guests, the 
candidates and the reception committee were 
pleasantly received by the Faculty in the reception 
tooms of the old building. The rest of the even- 
ing was spent in social chat. 

Thursday, the day following Presentation Day, 
was Class Day. The Seniors arranged the front 
lawn something like an out-door theatre Flags 
of various colleges were displayed all around, and 
a small platform erected for the several speakers 
Mr. Erickson was chosen to give a brief history 
of the class and Mr. Johnson prophesied the 
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PRESENTATION DAY, MAY, toor. 


future of each of the class. Dr. Gallaudet also 
spoke to the crowd, and at the conclusion of the 
exercises Pres. Flick presented the Juniors with a 
little wooden spade. The spade was considered 
a symbol of good feeling, and Mr. Flick express- 
ed it as his desire that it be handed down to 
the succeeding classes. A pleasing and unique 
feature of the afternoon was the burning of all 
the class records. Dainty refreshments were 
served and the rest of the afternoon was pleasant- 
ly spent in giving congratulations and best 
wishes to the Seniors. 


The event of events of Presentation week, and 
the climax was the Hop given Friday evening. 
It was decreed by all as a grand success, and 
some declared that itwas the best Hop ever given. 
Gymnasium Hall was simply but tastefully de- 
corated with plants and bunting for the occasion 
and was completely transformed into a ‘‘ bower 
of bliss.’’ The class colors, crimson and gold, 
decorated the railing of the gallery, and hanging 
from a beam in the rear was a large U. S. flag 
with theclass motto, ‘Straight On, ’’ worked in 
letters of smilax with 1903 beneath. A large 
cone of potted plants occupied the center of the 
room, and this kept the dancers from see-sawing 


THE TRACK TEAM. 
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THE BASEBALL TEAM. 


back and forth from side to side. About 250 
guests were present and the floor was at no time 


crowded. The number of invitations sent out 


had been restricted, hence there was only a select 
mumber. The program had twenty dances, but 
sit had not yet reached the first wee hour of the 
morning when they were finished four extras were 
added. The music, composed of four pieces was 
exceptionally good, and it was after one o’clock 
when the last strains of ‘‘Home Sweet Home’”’ 
died in the stillness of the night, and the Hop to 
the class of 1903 was over. Quite a number of 
friends and relatives of the graduates were pre- 
sent all week, and added pleasure to the occasion. 

It does not seem that Gallaudet willever be able 
to put a winning baseball team on the slab. 
Though we very often have fine material, it is 
never brought together in a way to do good work. 
This failure cannot be attributed to poor manage- 
ament, for no matter how capable a captain the 
team may have the men cannot play ball to win. 
The fault seems to lie with the players, who are 
so easily discouraged at the least mistake made 
by another player. They appeartothink that if 
they cannot win it is not worth while playing. 
‘They lack the quality of invincibility of spirit, 
both when the tide is for or against them. If 
they would only play for the sport and not mere- 
by to win, they could very likely put up a better 
game, and in the end come out victorious with- 
out hardly knowing it. Of the fifteen games 
that have been played this season all but five were 
defeats. The number of errors was always up to 
the dozen, and at the criticial moment some player 
would get rattled. The team and the students 
as well, hoped at least to give our old rivals, the 
Georgetown men, a tustle, but the tables were 
completely turned, and our men came home with 
nothing except ‘‘ goose eggs.’’ Not one man 
reached third base, while our opponents were 
continually making home runs and three baggers. 
In the end the score was 24 to o and we came back 
to College crest fallen in spirit. 


Since the advent of the warm days, and the 
ouslaught of mosquitoes, June bugs and gnats, 
the students have taken to the true ‘ board of 
health’’ in the swimming pool, and the popular 
slogan now is, 

Rickety. rackety, 

Sis-boom-bah ! 

Swimming-pool, swimming-pool, 

Rah, rah, rah! 

The co eds notcontent with iced-tea, ice water 
and other home made concoctions, have gone to 
Rosenfeld's old stand down on H. St., for some- 
thing more toothsome and refreshing. The poor 
*‘ducks’’ not knowing what to do, and not trust- 
ing their precious down to the sparkling water of 
the pool, have merely stood by and looked on. 
Panama hats, mostly imitations are much in evi- 
‘dence, but the shirt-waist man has been a little 
sly in coming forth. Ah! vacation will soon be 
upon us, and then forhome and rest! 


The annual inter class tennis tournament will 
take place during the first week in June. 
we now have two fine courts of our own, the club 
will not ask the Faculty team to compete. In- 
stead they propose to pick out two of the best 
players and have them wrestle for honors with 
the Professors. The Seniors now hold the cham- 
pionship and have held it for two successive years, 
so the lower classes are going to battle hard to 
prevent them from carrying it away. 


The May issue of the Buffand Blue which will 
be out before the end of the month, will contain 
two half-tone engravings of the base-ball and 
track teams. It was proposed to make the June 
number a kind of souvenir of the College, but 


the plau fell through and the only feature will be. 


a half-tone of the eleventh Board of Editors. Per- 
haps next year such a plan can be carried out and 
‘be quite an innovation. 


By the time this goes into. press most of the. 


readers of the S1LentT WoRKER will have goneon 
their vacation, and I wish one and all a very 
pleasant summer, fruitful of good for both mind 
and body. ae 
pas H. D. DRAKE,:’04. 

May 21, 1903. t 


Since. 
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AND NEW YORK NOTES 


EDITED BY ALEXANDER I. PACH. 


ARDLY was the ink dry on the last 
issue of this paper when the mail 
brought this department two letters. 
These letters were written by two of 
the most prominent deaf men in this 
country. Both of them graduated 
with the highest honors from 
Gallaudet. It is not necessary to 
mention their names, the letters 
speak for themselves, follows : 


My DEAR PACH :—I read last 
night your dig at the l.p.f. for the 
mawkish way in which they acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of reports. This morning’s mail brought 
me the Blank paper, and here’s its editorial page. 
In addition to acknowlegment of reports, note its 
drivel over the superintendent, who is the head 
of its editorial staff, and whose name so appears 
on that page. 

Sincerely, 


The next one is even stronger. 


Dear P : I want to thank you on your 
remarks in the SILENT WORKER 77 re “ Slopping 
over.”’ 

The Schools are for the deaf, and the sooner all 
connected with such schools recognize that they 
are servants of the public and not mere bosses of 
the deaf pupils the better it will be all around. 
There is too much ‘‘ Slopping Over” in the 
Institution press when recording that this or that 
person has merely done a duty and you and all of 
us must insist that the overpraise cease. 

Yours, 


& 
One Institution paper in a single issue gives 
the following forms of acknow ledgement : 


Through the courtesy of J. W. Jones, the Superinten- 
dent, we are in receipt of the Seventy-Sixth Annual Re- 
port of the Olio School for the Deaf. ’’ 


“The Forty-First Annual Report of the New South 
Wales Institution for the Deafand Dumb and Blind, at 
Sydney, Australia, is through the kindness of the Secre- 
tary. ’’ 


“The Twenty-EHighth Bienuial Report of the Tennessee 
Deaf and Dumb School, is at hand for which we return 
thanks to the Superintendent, Mr. Moses. ”’ 


“Through the kindness of the Superintendent, R. E. 
Stewart, we are in receipt of the Thirteenth Biennial Re- 
port of the Nebraska Iustitute for the Deaf and Dumb, 
for which*he has our thanks. " 


The milk in the cocoanut is that the Institu- 
tions exist for the deaf, and Principals and offi- 
cers are simply incidental. The Institution paper 
is published for the deaf pupils and because of 
them, and generally the work is done by them. 
Will you tell me then why whole pages are given 
up to the doings of the Principal and truckling to 
him by writing constantly of his goodness, his 
worth, his absolute necessity to the Institution ? 
Is there anywhere in this country a school for 
the deaf that exists because only one man can 
keep it going ? There isn’t. 

Officials come and go, but the School stays on. 

For years and years and years we have been 
inundated with “‘slush.’’ It begins with the en- 
try of the little deaf one into the school when both 
it and the parent is impressed with the awfuiness 
ofthe man atthehead. It ends when the gradua- 
tion timecomes when politicians and wealthy men 
picked to serve on Boards to give them a solid 
front, and others in the grades between them, 
Superintendents and practically everybody but 
the hard working teachers and Industrial instruc- 
tors are drowned in a torrent of praise that fairly 
Ss meekes:** 

I would be the last one in the world to withold 
due praise for consistent effort, and there are 
many, many men in schools for the deaf who are 
putting forth their best in a daily endeavor to 
educate the deaf, but it is by their works that ye 
know them, and they will not stand for the per- 
famed whitewash, and bouquets that others not 
only get, but evidently seek, 


& 
The regenerated Coney Island.is going to be a 
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lively place for the deaf this summer. It has 
always been a favorite resort with our local deaf 
people, and there have been times when over a 
hundred and fifty have enjoyed the thousand and 
one attractions of the place. 

But the season of 1903 will witness a wonder- 
ful transformation in the place. With the new 
Luna Park, which has been created at an expen- 
diture of overa million dollars by Messrs. Thomp- 
son and Dundy, who have reproduced the best 
features of the Chicago, Paris and Buffalo exposi- 
tions, and have added many more marvelous 
shows. First and foremost is the ‘‘Trip To The 
Moon,’’ which was the one single astounding 
feature of the Pan-American Exposition, and the 
Eiffel Tower and Ferris Wheel that were the two 
star features of the Paris and Chicago shows look- 
ed like a lead quarter and plugged nickel by 
comparison. Butthe ‘‘Trip Tothe Moon,’’ with 
all its realism and deceptive quaintness is out- 
done by ‘‘The War of Worlds,’’ ‘‘20,000 Leagues 
under the Sea,’’ ‘The Midnight Express,’’ ‘‘The 
Babbling Brook, ’’ The ‘‘Red Mill,’’ and the ‘‘Irish 
Village.’ All these are under the Thompson and 
Dundy management, and many more are operat- 
ed under concessions. 

You will want to pay at least six visits to Luna 
Park before you are satisfied, and I doubt even 
then that you will have had enough. 

Another ‘‘crowing feature for Coney is Bostock’s. 
Frank C. Bostock and his world-famed Animal 
Exhibiton needs no introduction. Mr. Bostock 
has leased the Sea Beach palace and has room now 
to adequately show the many features that have 
been crowded out in the past, or given at alternate 
performances. Besides Bonivita, who has 37 lions 
in the ring at one time, that is to say, eleven more 
than he has shown under such perfect control in 
the past, Madam Morella and her leopards, and 
all the other thrilling wild animal acts are given 
under better auspices than ever. 

Cumming’s Indian Congress is also at the Is- 
land, and this show was also a star feature of the 
Pan American. It is much better than a Wild 
West Show and the Indian village is at once a 
source of wonder as well as an educational and his- 
toric lesson to big and little people alike, 

The Union League of Deaf-Mutes has just clos- 
ed its social season with an apron and neck-tie 
sociable that was one of the jolliest ever. As it 
happened, they had the unwonted pleasure of 
entertaining one Mr. McGovern, who is eminent 
in the sporting world, and, according to the Deaf- 
Mutes’ Journal's Union League reporter, has an 
extensive acquaintance ‘+ with oral deaf-mutes’’ 
—whatever they may be. 

My own acquaintance with deaf mutes has been 
quite extensive, but I have never yet met with an 
‘oral deaf-mute.’’ Perhaps it is a local designa- 
tion with Union Leaguers to distinguish between 
deaf mutes who chew their face when spelling and 
signing. Perhaps! Perhaps ! 

The Union League has broadened out the past 
year. Formerly it held that only such of the 
deaf as had enjoyed the benefits of Improved In- 
struction Institution methods were fit to enter 
its portals, but now it has opened its doors to all, 
that is, all who care to pay dues and lay no claim 
to voting, holding office, or otherwise exercise 
the rights of membership in an organization. 
Even under these circumstances deaf people have 
sought admission. 

The League’s doings are chronicled more fully 
in the /owrna/ than that of other local organiza- 


tions, and it is because of that, that so much is 
public concerning its doings. 

Recently a gentleman with the best intentions 
iu the world made the League a cash donation 
as a return compliment for attentions shown his 
daughter by members of League when the young 
lady visited Gotham this winter, _ 

Now, as the League is purely a social organiza- 
tion, has upwards of $2000 in its treasury; has 
no sick or death benefit or charity funds, it no 
doubt- wonders what disposition to make of the 
‘* donation.” 

I should not be surprised if the members voted 
to divide it between the Gallaudet Home and the 
Kishineff relief fund. Atany rate they need not 
consider themselves under any obligation to me 
for the suggestion. Ionly make it because the 
League, by allowing the fact to be published, has 
placed itself in a false light before the public. ~ 

; A. L, Pacn. 


[Entered at the Post Office in Trenton as Second-class 
matter. ] 
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at the New Jersey School for the Deaf. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 50 cents a year, invariably in 
advance, Liberal commission to subscription agents. 
Foreign subscriptions, 7o cents. 


ADVERTISING RaTES made known on application. The 
high literary character of the paper and its general 
appearance make it a valuable advertising medium. 
It reaches all parts of the United States and goes to 
nearly every civilized country on the globe. 


ALL CONTRIBUTIONS must be accompanied with the 
name and address of the writer, not necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


THE SILENT WoRKER is not responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents on educational or other 
subjects. 


ARTICLES FOR PUBLICATION should be sent in early 
to insure publication in the next issue. 


REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS will not be returned unless 


stamp is enclosed. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS to 
THE SILENT WorRKER, Trenton, N. J. 


ApoprTrinGc the custom of sister serials, it is 
likely that during the coming term our issues 
will begin with October and end with July, in- 
stead of beginning with September and ending 
with June. 


THE English Biennial Congress of 

The English the British Deaf and Dumb As- 

Conference. sociation will commence in Lon- 

don on July 27th. An attractive 

program is offered and those going abroad this 

summer will do well to arrange to be in the great 
metropolis in time to attend its sessions. 


—— 


THE recent visit of President 

Inspiriting. Hayes of our Board of Education 
was especially encouraging on ac- 

count ofits thoroughness and because of the high 
commendation ~—he was able to give us in our 
various departments. Our worthy President does 
not withold criticism when it is due, and soit is 
with especial pride that we revert to his last call 
as.one during which everything was so much to 
his notion. Followed as it was, by one from the 
Hon. J. Bingham Woodward whose visit was just 
as full of encouragement, we must confess toa 
modicum of pride in the ‘‘ work of our hands.’”’ 


Ir is a good thing that the 


Ossa hurry and bustle that marks 
upon the close of a term does not 
Pelion. extend throughout its whole 


duration, The extraordinary 
effort required to keep the minds of the children 
upon their studies, the examinations, the arrang- 
ing for the transportation of the little folks, the 
preparation for the closing exercises, and the 
added harrassments of the general routine, make 
it a time of unusal activity, and it is certain that 
not every one connected with a school for the 
deaf could endure the strain for a solid year. 
But, ‘‘ after trouble cometh rest.’’ The clouds 
are about to become dispelled, and the morrow’s 
sun will rise, not upon bricks and mortar, and 
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pokey old school-rooms presided over by pokey 
old teachers, but upon field and woodland dell, 
upon verdure and flowers and birds, and in the 
light of that day the clouds will all be rolled 
away for the nonce, and we shall know again the 
happiness that mother, home, and nature alone 
can bring. ; 


=a 


NO GENTLER, kindlier Christian 
spirit ever ‘‘ burst from its mor- 
tal control’? than that of Job 
Turner, who in the waning days 
of May took on immortality. He had for eighty- 
three years wrought in the vineyard, and it is 
safe to say that not a moment of all this time was 


Another Nestor 
Gone. 
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THE REV. JOB TURNER, 
Born October 19, 1820 ; Died May Ig, 1903. 


wasted. It was all loving service to God and 
man, and no deaf man or woman will ever go 
from here tothe great beyond that will be more 


sadly missed than our dear, dead friend. 


{ 


THE ‘' Nature Study Class”’ 
In Classic which, by the way, consists at 
Cadwalader. present of our whole school, 


had its last ramble on the 2oth 
and the flova and fauna of Cadwalader Park were 
the objects of its especial attention. Immediate- 
ly after breakfast the children were marshalled, 
and, with the exception of a half score of the 
least ones, all started afoot for the park. The 
walk led a part of the way, through the heart of 
the business portion of the city, and, further on,- 
through one of the most beautiful residential 
districts, and the three miles seemed scarce more 
than one to the expectant group. At the park, 
a variety of trees, not excelled in the state, the 
field and cultivated flowers at their best, wild 
birds in large numbers, well stocked cages and 
streams teeming with life, gave the widest op- 
portunity for study, an opportunity that was 
quickly taken advantage of and utilized to the 
full. 

It was not a day devoted wholly to work, how- 
ever. Tennis and croquet had been taken along, 
woodland strolls were indulged in, camera fiends 
were at work everywhere, and lawn ganies of all 
sorts made merry the hours and gladdened every 
heart. At noon, our ever thoughtful steward ar- 


rived with a splendid luncheon, and by that time 
all were ready to do justice to the edibles pro- 
vided. Dinner dispatched, recreation was re- 
sumed and it was not until the declining sum 
reminded us that the day was fast drawing to @ 
close that we ‘pulled up stakes’’ and betook 
ourselves to the trolley to be whirred back to our 
pretty home in old Chambersburg. The outing 
was probably the last of our present term and was. 
a fitting close to the enjoyable series that has 
marked the session of 1902-’03. 


= 


THE able head of the Indiana. 
All School is the last to feel how 
Undeserved. very uneasily we sometimes 
rest when we wear a crown. 
There are few in life who can rejoice in more 
staunch friends than Mr. Johnson, but no matter 
what the position, there is always some dis- 
gruntled one. There may be ten thousand ap- 
preciative of earnest manly effort, but the tem 
thousand and first is a ‘‘ knocker,’’ one who for 
some reason or other, will be satisfied only when 
the ‘‘dogs of war ’’ are loose, and while the tem 
thousand are passively indifferent the one never 
sleeps. The amount of trouble he is capable of 
is untold, and many a worthy man has gone to 
nothingness, followed by the execrations of his 
fellows, not that he was in the wrong, but simply 
because he had not the strength to withstand the 
undeserved onslaught. Fortunately for Mr. 
Johnson, he was made of sterner stuff than this. 
He met the charges calmly, even kindly, and 
when they had all been heard, the Committee 
reported them absolutely baseless and expressed 
entire satisfaction with the work of our friend. 
This is all very well, very well, but what of the 
interruption of his work and the weeks and 
months of added cares imposed. Is it not time 
that something was done to stay the ‘‘ wrecker ’” 
who periodically appears in one part of the 
country oranother. Were there legislation mak- 
ing it a statutory offense to bring baseless and 
malicious charges against a state official, and 
attaching a fine and imprisonment that would 
‘« fitthe crime,’’ it might go a good ways toward 
checking the Juggernaut of spleen. 


THE Duchess of Herford’s thou- 

sand violets were scarce a 

circumstance to the myriad that 

were brought home by our 
nature-study section on the z9th. The class 
went out as a ‘‘ Violet Party ’’ this time, and their 
lesson on birds and animals, flowers, blossoms, 

and trees, was in the guise ofa search for this 
beautiful little meadow beauty. Spring Lake 
was the objective point, but owing to thescarcity 

of flowers there, after a study of the neighbor- 

hood, we proceeded to the meadows a mile be- 

yond. Here a nook was found that was literally 

carpeted with the objects of our search. The 

excitememt of the quest, the acquisition, the 
eniulation as to who should get the larger number, 

were all very delightful, delightful alike to young 
and old, and it seemed scarce possible upon our 
return that we had traveled six miles during the 
afternoon. For days the dining-room tables and- 
teachers’ desks were brightened with the fruits of 
the trip, and conversation was everywhere made 
joyous with reminiscenses of the day.. Nor was 
this all. More than aught else were the great 

big lessons in language and natural history, the 
hours of physical culture, and the look ‘‘ through 
nature up to nature’s God.’’ 


Our 
Violet Party. 


School =r ity 


Maud Griffith’s sister was among our Sunday 
visitors. 


The term closes as it began with an empty 
infirmary. 


Mr. Sharp has added three pretty fish to his 
aquarium treasures, 


Despite the hot and dry weather our lawns 
never looked prettier. 


The stereograph is a never ending source of 
interest to our young and old alike. 


The ‘‘study hour’’ has been shortened to a 
half hour for the balance of the term. 


Theodore Eggert’s uncle and cousin spent the 
afternoon of Sunday, May 31st, with him. 


Eldon Walker and Physical Instructor Miller 
are going ona ‘‘tramp’’ the later part of June. 


During the recent long evenings the tennis, 
croquet, bats and balls have been in constant 
requisition. 


The examinations have just been concluded 
and the burning question now-a-days, is what is 
your average ? 


Mr. Lloyd, in his Decoration Day address, 
gave a resume of the War of the Rebellion that 
proved of the greatest interest to the pupils. 


Almost every other vehicle passing our door 
now is an automobile, andthere’ll be more before 
long, with licences being issued at the rate of forty 
a day. 


One of the funniest sights of the ‘‘ dry spell ”’ 
was toseethe English sparrows out on the lawns, 
stealing the worms which the robins so laborious- 
ly dug. 


The Superintendent will probably transfer his 
desk to Atlantic County for the summer, Mr. 
Hearnen will content himself with occasional 
jaunts out of town. 


The boys have been scouring the surrounding 
country in search of magnolias, and some, nota- 
bly Charley Jones and William Henry, have had 
considerable success. 


The mahogany pedestal just completed by Mr. 
Johnson and his boys is yet handsomer than the 
first and is a most beautiful addition to the 
furniture of our central corridor. 
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THE GAME OF CROQUET. 


As luck will have it. our roses are at their best 
about a fortnight before our closing exercises. 
We would that they could defer their blooming 
and make it a feature of this interesting occasion. 


The work of the monitors is apparent every 
where, and there was never a tern fraught with 
more attention to study, or more perfect deport- 
ment among the pupils than that just closing. 


Decoration Day passed very quietly with us, 
our only visitors being Frank Wilson, Charlie 
Stevens, George Wainwright, William Frick, 
Harry Rigg, Alexander White, Charles Timm, 
and Fred Walz. 


A number of the teachers are projecting a trip 
to Coney Island after school closes, going by the 
new trolley to New Brunswick and from there by 
steamer to the Island. They will go ‘just for 
the trip,’’ which will ovcupy most of the day, 
leaving but little time at the shore. 


One of the pleasant little side trips of our pic- 
nic at Cadwalader Park was made in the after- 
noon by a few ofthe older pupils with Mr. Miller 
and Mr. Sharp. It was upa well shaded ravine 
through which flows a rivulet over the stones 
and pebbles. One of the pleasures was the dis- 
covery of a nest of a hairy wood-pecker. Her 
restless actions and calls led them to suspect that 
she had a nest near at hand and gave all an 
opportunity to study the bird. After careful 
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THE KINDERGARTENERS AT THE PARK. 


looking, her nest was found to be in a hole ofa 
chestnut tree and about twenty feet from the 
ground. Another pleasure was found in search- 
ing the small pools for additions to the school 
roonl aquarium. Some water striders, newts 
and crawfish were secured after considerable 
interest and patience. Another treat was afford- 
ed them on their return, by a scarlet tanager who 
very obligingly sat in open view on a low branch 
and allowed us to come within twenty feet of him, 
While feasting the eyes with his beauty he sat 
preening his feathers and uttering a few notes of 
satisfaction. 

It never occurred to us to throw a stone at him 
or wish for a gun, for we are learning to enjoy 
the birds in their haunts. How we wished that 
others of our bird-lovers had been with us to see 
him. On our way back a picture or two of our 
party was taken and then we were ready for our 
trolley ride homeward, delighted with the outing. 


State News. 


Trenton.—Mr. Isaac Bowker has been suffering 
with a very bad attack of neuralgia, which has 
cenfined him to his home for more than a week. 


George Wainwright was needed so badly at his 
grandfather’s nursery that he decided to give up 
his position with The John L. Murphy publish- 
ing Co., and devote his entire time to the study 
and cultivation of flowers. 


Mr. R. C. Stephenson, known in baseball cir- 
cles asthe “ big fellow,’’ has joined the Roebling 
team of this city and will play Saturday afternoons. 
during the baseball season. 


Mt. Holly.—Miss Katie Kimple, a former pupil 
of the New Jersey School, was married on May 
16th, to Mr. Jacob Freck, of Burlington. ‘The 
wedding ceremony took place at the residence of 
the bride’s parents, Rev. Mr. Harrod, officiating. 
The bridesmaid was Miss Reba Wells and Mr. 
Joseph Johnson acted as best man. Those pre- 
sent were: Sadie Bennett, Mattie Bennett, John 
Driscoll, Elewood Wells, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Mitchell, Ethel Mitchell, Miss Lizzie Kempel, 
Mr. and Mrs. P. Metzler, Mt. Holly; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wagner, New Market; Mrs. James Wilson, James- 
burg; Mr. and Mrs. Nack, Hainsport; Mr. and 
Mrs. Heymel, Columbus; Mr. and Mrs. Hellings, 
Trenton; Mr. and Mrs. Hank, Mr. John Warner, 
Mr. Henry Freck, Mr. and Mrs. Freck, Mr. Rhode, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence, Burlington; Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Ott and F. Wasner, Philadelphia; Mr. 
Lewis Carty, Florence, 


_ The happy couple will commence housekeepp- 
ing soon in Burlington. 


Lawrenceville.—Frank Nutt, of Trenton, is 
working here as gardener and coachman for a 
prominent businessman of Trenton, during the 
summer. 
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DRESSES MADE BY PUPILS. 


Health Talk. 


BY E. L. M. 


O NOT exercise too violently. Itis very easy 

to make such a remark. But, how is any 

one to tell what constitutes too violent exercises ? 
One man can with impunity bear more violent 
exertion than another. A man can bear more 
exercise one day than another, according to how 
he feels. Noone would take too much exercise 
at one time, if he knew it would injure him. It 
is a question of judgment merely. Lively boys 
and girls often think they can stand more exer- 
cise than they are able to. What then is the rule 
by which one may know when he or she is tak- 
ing too violent exercise? Is there any way for 
every one to decide for themselves at the time? 
Yes, there is a very simple way. Keep your 
mouth shut. Breathe through your nose. As 
soon as you discover that the exercise you are 
taking compels you to open your mouth to 
breathe, you are taking too violent exercise. In 
the exigencies of business it happens sometimes 
that a person is called upon to run or to meet 
some sudden emergency requiring muscular 
exercise which compels him to breathe through 
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his :nouth. Of course, such things cannot al- 
ways be avoided, but in deliberately taking exer- 
cise, noone should resort to greater violence than 
can be maintained by breathing through his nose. 
In case the nose is stopped by catarrah or there 
is any other impediment to nasal breathing, this 
rule cannot be made of any great use. But toall 
those people who have a clear nose and can 
breathe readily through it, the practice of never 
voluntarily submitting to so violent exercise as 
to compel mouth breathing is wholesome and 
safe. This simple rule is worth more to any one 
who takes systematic exercise than a thousand 
books filled with theories and rules no one has 
ever put to test. 


A number of interesting communications ar- 
rived too late for insertion in the present issue of 
the WoRKER, much to our regret. 
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Prelude.—Do not make for your waste- basket 


Editor, dear ! 
Tho’ another poet (? ) telleth 
Spring is here ! 
Bottle up your wrath a moment, 
Let me write a stanza on it,— 
Whether lyric, verse or sonnet. 
Is not clear ! 


In the Spriug I ’ve aching shoulders 
And loud creakings in my back; 

Ihave pains within my stomache 
And my liver’s out of whack. 


Then the ancient dames come to me 
And they brew their magic tea, 
They assure me if I’l] drink it 
I’ll feel happy as a flea. 


In the Spring the noble granger 
Plants long rows of golden corn; 
Then the mean crows come and eat it 
While he slumbers in the morn. 


In the Spring the old sow wanders 
To some lonely vale or brake, 

To return with seven piglets 
Toddling cutely in her wake. 


In the Spring the good dog, Rover, 
Hides behind the bushes damp, 
Waiting always, watching ever, 
To just grab some roving tramp. 


In the Spring fair men and maidens 
Go to pienic in the woods, 

Taking with ’em in their baskets 
Pickled tripe —and other goods. 


There they fall into the river, 
Or mosquitoes eat ’em up, 

And they come home in the evening 
Swollen like some poisoned pup. 


In the Spring the suffering husband 
Goes to roost in the old barn, 

For his wife would clean the mansion 
And she makes the household swarm. 


See the fences full of carpets, 
See the clothes line full of sheets ! 
While the family dine off sour-krout 
Warmed up hash and musty beets ! 


Oh ! a woman’s in her glory 
When she’s tearing things apart, 
Piling high the beds and bedding 
In a way to break man’s heart. 


And at night the suffering husband 
Goes tosleep on the back porch, 

With the roof his only covering 
And the moon his only torch. 


Then when the cleaning’s ended 
The good wife is taken ill, 

Laws ! it keeps her husband busy 
Hunting for some healing pill; 


And the mansion is no cleaner 
Than it was when she began, 
But the husband dare not say so 

If he be—a prudent man. 


GERTRUDE M. DOwNEY. 
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EXERCISES IN WOOD-TURNING BY PUPILS. 


Poems by the Deaf. 


BEAUTIFUL (?) SPRING. 


CONCERNING PROCTOR’S ATTRACTIONS, 


To keep seven playhouses open all Summer, 
and all under one management, would seem a 
mighty formidable task ; and, indeed, very few 
theatrical imipressarios attempt it in these days. 
F. E. Proctor is a notable example of the type of 
manager who believes in doing things that the 
uiajority of his confreres fight shy of. Mr. Proc- 
tor announces, for instance, that not one of his 
seven playhouses will close its doors this Sum- 
mer, and his staff are already hard at work mak- 
ing the necessary preparations for a hot-weather 
campaign. These preparations include sach items 
as laying in a stock of 20,000 big palm leaf fans ; 
covering the plush chairs with cool and smooth 
linen covers; overhauling the ventilating system 
of each house; replacing the Winter draperies 
with light and airy stuffs, and a score of other 
details like these. 


Across the river and a few miles inland is situ- 
ated, in the city of Newark, one of the prettiest 
playhouses in America—Proctor’s at Military 
Park. The policy of producing quantity and quali- 
ty in vaudeville has been tested to its fullest ex- 
tent in that city and the natural return has been 
enornious business ever since the house opened. 
Nothwithstanding the fact that the hot weather 
is upon us, the shows still and always will retain 
that standard of merit characteristic of Mr. Proc- 
tor in refined variety. The bargain matinees at 
25 cents continue to draw throngs of ladies and 
children to this home of polite vaudeville. 


Proctor’s Montreal house, although not often 
spoken of in *‘ The States,’’ is still *‘ keeping up 
the good work ’’ of winning big success financial- 
ly and otherwise. The policy has been changed 
from vaudeville to stock, while a few of the select 
combinations wishing to play that city have been 
interspersed during the season. No doubt Proc- 
tor’s Theatre in Montreal is the most beautiful 
playhouse in Canada, forit is rated as such. Its 
spacious lobbies, aisles and roomy lounges make 
it a popular gathering place for Montreal’s social 
circles. 


The stock season has just opened at Mr. Proc- 
tor’s cozy Albany house, and the people of that 
city have given, as usual, their hearty welcome 
and approval. Many new plays will be. pro- 
duced. shortly at this house by one of the best 
stock companies ever organized. New matter in 
the way of English comedies aud adaptations 
from prominent foreign authors are being negoti- 
ated for, and will be tried out at Albany, and 
then brought to New York to be produced at Mr. 
Proctor’s stock houses in New York City. Miss 
Florence is the new leading lady at Albany, 
while Mr. Al. Phillips, an old Proctor favorite, 
has assumed the leading male roles. 


In the course of a few days Mr. Proctor intends 
giving out at his various places of amusement 
a very handsome souvenir in the form of a sterl- 
ing silver coffee spoon, with the Proctor crest (a 
hand holding seven laurel wreaths) embossed in 
the bowl of the ‘‘ Proctor’s,’’ in fine raised let- 
ters. Last season many beautiful souvenirs were 
distributed among the thousands of patrons then 
patronizing the houses. In three weeks over 
thirty thousand handsome pin trays were dispos- 
ed of. ‘This season it is hoped that over twice 
the number may be distributed. Come and get 
one of these appropriate gifts, and add it to you 
curio cabinet. 


Che = Owl = Column 


ITH this issue of the 


The SILENT WORKER 

ends the eleventh conse- 
Eleventh cutive, year that I have 
Mile. wieled the pen — and, at 


times, the sword. The path 
of a newspaper writer is not 
one covered with roses, but one thickly set with 
rose bushes, whose thorny projections cut and 
wound. During all this time I have gained 
many friends and many enemies. And yet, in 
the following of my motto *‘ The Truth and no- 
thing but the Truth,’’ if I can gain both friends 
and enemies, I am content that I lose nothing, 
and am willing to goon gaining in both directions 
and losing nothing. This is not my valedictory 
but rather my salutatory previous to the Septem- 
ber issue, when I can be found at the same old 
stand. 


ak 
as the March issue of 
Fora the WorRKER I hada few 
Fraternity words regarding the form- 
i f a Fraternity of the 
of the Deaf. vedi 


Deaf, said fraternity to in- 
clude all the local branches 
organized throughoutthe country. The idea was 
to present a united front and add strength to the 
deaf in the way of masonic orders, and instead of 
the few fraternal orders now existing in New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, and in one or two other 
cities, the combination of which would influence 
many other organizations of the deaf to join 
forces, the deaf would then have a mighty strong 
masonic order, with a Grand Lodge and, say, 
about thirty or forty local branches. This plan 
is suggested by the organization of printers 
throughout the country. The International 
Typographical Union is the recognized head of 
all the local typographical unions, which exist 
in almost every city in the country where the 
craft has strong representation. It was upon 
this line that the idea of organizing the deaf was 
suggested, and while the project seems hard of 
accomplishing, I believe with proper judgment 
and intelligence the idea could be taken off paper 
and made a reality. 

Mr. Jas. Reider had an excellent discussion in 
his column on the subject in the April WorKER, 
and ifothers in the large cities would lend their 
views, no doubt some definite conelusion could 
be arrived at concerning the scheme. 

Then along comes a ‘‘writer’’ in the May 
WorkeER who throws cold water on the idea, just 
as I had pointed out ina previous letter he always 
does, because he did not have the originality of 
the ‘‘weed in the garden of Journalism’? to first 
suggest the plan. He says :— 


“One of this sort of newspaper niisfits recently 
used up a good deal of space in forming ( on 
paper) ‘a Masonry ofthe Deaf,’ as it were. Right 
at his door is the nucleus of such an organization, 
doing a helpful work in the masonic line, ina 
very small way, but a very promising way. for its 
future growth and spread * * * #” 


That ‘‘ writer’? then says further on that my 
“half-dollar a .month was not in it to bring about 
a tealization of my speculations, he believing the 
sense of the above quotation offering me an op- 
portunity to fulfil my most hopeful expectations, 
But he loses sight of the fact that the intention 
-of my article was to organize subordinate lodges 
in various parts of the country as adjuncts to the 
lodge of which he is already a member, and in- 
‘stead of being helpful, his unnecessary remarks 
and restrictions directed against the plan, will 
probably come home to him later on. 

Mr. Reider is entirely right in his stand, and 
he was one of those invited to the complimen- 
tary dinner given by the Hollywood Club on 
September 20th last, to listen to views from some 
of the most intelligent deafon the subject, but 
unfortunately he couldn't attend. 

Now, the result of that dinner was encourag- 
ing, to judge by the epinions presented by the 
speakers, andthe Hollywood Club, in good faith, 
immediately took steps in accordance therewith, 
and appointed a committee to confer with the 
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proper officials of a certain ‘‘lodge’’ of which 
Mr. Pach is a member, with the object in view 
of establishing in Yonkers, N. Y., a local branch 
of the organization in New York. In the course 
of time word was received that such a plan could 
not be entertained, and advising the club to join 
them as individuals, (I suppose, until all acquired 
the highest degree, when they could branch out 
for themselves into a local branch). Mr. Pach 
probably knew all this, but he delights to hide 
the truth, and my half-dollar a month ‘‘ wasn’t 
in it’’ because he left out that part of the argu- 
ment, and that I have reverted to the topic to up- 
hold my statement is very plainly seen here, 
although he says that never by any possibility 
do I. 

Now, to join asuperior order as individuals 
before a charter can be obtained to start a local 
branch, would seem not to bea good precedent, 
because if an organization of the deafin either 
Illinois, California, or any other state made ap- 
plication, it would not be common sense to tell 
them to come East and join as individuals until 
they had climbed to the highest degree, when a 
charter would be given them to organize local 
branches in their states and the various towns 
thereof. It would seem wiser to send charters to 
worthy applicants and the monthly remittances 
be made pavable to the Grand Lodge, wherever 
elected and existing. who shall have charge of 
and oversee all affairs appertaining to the various 
subordinate lodges throughout the country. I 
hope in the fall to have more to say on this 
subject. 

R. E. MAYNARD. 


Massachusetts. 


A Lawn Fete is to be held under the 
direction of Mrs. Henry C. White, on the grounds 
of the New England Home for the Aged, Infirm 
and Blind Deaf, on June 17th, a legal holiday set 
forth in Boston as a commemoration of the battle 
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ARTHUR A. SINCLAIR, 


Chairman Committee on Sports. 


Arthur A. Sinclair, of Cambridge, Mass., the 
Chairman of the Committee on Sports on June 
17th, is a young man of sublime physique, 
having built up a fine constitution from system- 
atic gymnastic exercise. He disdains the street 
railway service by taking long walks frequently. 
He is well liked for his jovial disposition and 
thought of as a good fellow to associate with. 
He holds a permanent position in the plant of 
Holtzer, Cabot & Electric Co., in which he 
works with Joseph C. Peirce. 
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of Bunker Hill, she having chosen Messrs.. Ar- 
thur Sinclair (Chairman), Joseph C. Peirce, Al- 
bert S. Howard and William G. Abbott to act as 
committee on sports. Suitable prizes will be 
awarded to the winners. An entry fee of five cents 
will be paid by each contestant for the prizes. 

Ladies’ Sports—2o0 yard dash, Tug of war, 
Potato race, Croquet, Merry-go-round, and other 
games. 

Gentlemen's Sports. 50 and 100 yards dash, 
Hop-skip-and-jump, Standing high jump, Run- 
ning broad jump, Tug-of-war, Three-legged race, 
Outdoor basket-ball, Bicycle race, Quoits, etc. 

Admission tickets, twenty-five cents ; children 
under twelve, ten cents. ‘' Ices ‘’ and refresh- 
ments will be sold at reasonable prices. 

Mrs. Jennie P. Wise, Mrs I. A. Blanchard, 
Misses Gertrude Acheson, Dorothy Williams, 
Mamie C. Driscoll and Mary McLaughlin, have 
been appointed as Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee. 
The net proceeds will be used for the current ex- 
penses of the New England Home, 

‘The Fates of the Times,’’ the subject of a 
lecture delivered by Harry. E. Babbitt, May 16, 
was well prepared, he having experienced the 
viccissitudes of such a life which prompted him 
to explain the tendencies of the past treating 
upon the difference between the rich and the poor 
pertaining to their respective treatment of court, 
the marked contrast between the political and 
social well being of the white and black. Mr. 
Babbitt took up statistics of religion, law and 
civilization, He marked that the number of 
people who take up religion is dwindling to such 
an extent that it is feared that the churches will 
be closed if the decrease continues. He also ex- 
plained the corrupting influences of the members 
of the legislature by outsiders, and compared the 
advantages of the past with those of today for 
young men His lecture led several others to 
dicuss several subjects at the close. Mr. White 
recollected some reminiscences of his first school 
vacation. He whiled away most of his vacation, 
reading the Vew York Ledger at home when about 
ten years old and upon his return to the Hartford 
school, he was requested to write out a story which 
his teacher told himinsigns. Allexcept onedid 
not make headway intellectually since their vaca- 
tion. The little boy wrote the story out much to 
the surpise of his teacher. He was then asked if 
he took literary help from others, to which he 
gave the negative reply. He was asked what he 
did during the vacation and retorted that he read 
the New York Ledger, became interested in the 
pictures and tried to get some one to tell him the 
story represented in the picture but with no mo- 
tive. He decided to readthe story without help 
and unconsciously the habit grewupon him. By 
degrees he could’read with ease and understand. 
He says he feels able to quote many famous say- 
ings by such men of letters as Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Wordsworth, Longfellow, etc., as he memo- 
rizes them. He is a great book worm today. 

The Festival will come off in St. John's church, 
on June 3d, it being the deceased Rev. Dr. Tho- 
mas Gallaudet’s birthday. Admission tickets, 
thirty-five cents. ‘Rev. Mr. Searing and Mr. 
Frisbee will dwell upon the reminiscenses of Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Gallaudet’s life. Dr. Edward Gal- 
laudet has been invited to give us a lecture, 
Whether he accepts or not, we are not informed. 

The most important feature of the mass meeting 
of the society in the Stonghton street Baptist 
church, Dorchester, May 5th, was the modification 
of such articles as Rev. Mr. Leo Boone Thomas ex- 
plained, his wife interpreting for usin his behalf, 
in consequence of the recent will in which the the 
deceased Joseph Centre, a wealthy philanthropist, 
bequeathed $1000 to the Boston Deaf-Mute Society. 
The articles were changed and the society became 
an incorporate title, inasmuch as the law does 
not permit any society which is not incorported 
to receive a legacy. The trustees will remain on 
the board as long as they see fit, while the com- 
mittee is entitled to a limited period of three 
years. We will hold another mass meeting next 
Fall and decide upon the articles again. 

A collation of ice-cream, cake and cocoa, was 
served, after which various games were indulged 
in, among which was a spelling match and char- 
It was with much reluctance that the par- 
ty dispersed for their homes, as they were having 
such a fine time. 


J. C. PEIRCE. 


Ttems = of = Interest. 


EpIrepD By R. B. Lioyp, A.B. 


It is said to be only a question of time before 
the Bermuda Islands will sink under the ocean. 
The geological theory is that the islands are mere- 
ly the remnant of one large island. The sub- 
sidence within a comparatively recent period has 
been from 80 to roo feet. 


Sand and the Suez Canal. 


One of the problems which has given the 
management of the Suez Canal much trouble, 
says the New York Suz, is that of the sand that 
blows into it, adding to the dredging expenses. 
A considerable number of plants have been tried 


in the effort to fix the sands so that a compara- - 


tively small quantity would be blown into the 
eanal. All of these plans have failed except one, 
which, it is now believed, will be quite effective 
in keeping the sand in place. 

This large plant is the casuarinatree. It thrives 
in the Southern Hemisphere, and grows well on 
the sand banks that skirt the Suez Canal. It not 
only survives intense drought, but also excessive 
humidity, which is important, as the northern 
part of the canal is subject toinundations at some 
periods and droughts at other seasons of the year. 

The roots of this tree penetrate the sand so 
deeply that they tap. subterranean sources of 
water. Many of the trees planted twenty-five 
years ago have thrived so well in their new habi- 
tat that they are now over forty feet in height. 
All who have studied the problem of sand fixa- 
tion are certain that this tree will offer important 
resistance to the movement of sand along the 
canal. Steps are being taken to plant it exten- 
sively. 


Our Most Historic City. 


Senator Tillman was not very extravagant 
when he declared the other day that Charleston 
had made more history than did any other city in 
the United States. But Charleston has figured in 
one sort of history which the Senator probably did 
not have in mind, and which is known to com- 
paratively few persons in or out of that city to day. 
Charleston, the fifth city of the United States in 
1800, being led by only New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Boston, and the sixth city as 1e- 
cently as 1830, was a rival of New York, Boston, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia at that time for rail- 
road communication with the west, and had, in 
fact, in 1833, the longest railroad—135 miles— 
then in the world, the one from Charleston to 
Ilamburg, on the Savannah river. A that time 
the future for the South Carolina metropolis 
seemed especially promising. The first loco- 
motive, the ‘Best Friend"’ ever built in the United 
S:ates was built for the Charleston Railroad and 
onthatline. Charleston is nearer than any other 
Atlantic coast city to St. Louis, the centre of the 
Mississippi valley, and nearly the centre of the 
contiguous part ofthe United States. In 1857, a 
continuous rail line was established from Charles- 
ton to the Mississippi at Memphis. 

Before 1857, however, Clisricston’s chances for 
supremacy among the Atlantic coast cilics had 
ended. DeWitt Clinton's Erie Canal, conipicted 
in 1822, gave New York an assured asscendency 
over alltheothercities of the continent.—ZLes/ie’s 
Weekly. 


Shell Windows. 


Among the various and curious objects brought 
from Manila by some of our returning soldiers 
none excites more interest than the delicate, plate- 
like shells called conchas, not only because they 
belong to the unattractive and rough shelled 
oyster family, but from the fact that shells serve 
as windows in many of the buildings in the 
Philippines. 

The shell is nearly round, about four inches in 
diameter, compressed, and sothin that it is nearly 
transparent. In appearance the interior of the 
shell resembles isinglass, with opalascent tints, 
the exterior being slightly rough. The animal 
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is so exceedingly flat that when the valves are 
closed they apparently touch. This is probably 
the same species of mollusk which is known in 
China as the Chinese window oyster, and which 
is used for windows, lanterns and similar pur- 
poses. These ingenious people also powder the 
shell, which they use for silver in their water 
colors. 

The better class of houses in Manila have win- 
dow frames which slide in grooves, so as to be 
opened or closed as desired, and in these are set 
the conchas, which soften the bright tropical 
sun rays. Asa further protection against light 
and heat, blinds are used which run in the 
grooves with the windows. The Governor’s Pal- 
ace, which was rebuilt about 200 years ago, has 
for windows the same sliding frames, set with 
many panes of the window oyster. 


Thy Will Be Done. 


We see not, know not ; all our way 

Is night—with Thee alone is day : 

From out the torrent’s troubled drift, 

Above the storm our prayers we lift, 
Thy will be done! 


We take with solem thankfulness 
Our burden up, rorask it less, 
And count it joy that even we 
May suffer, serve or wait for Thee, 
Whose will be done ! 


Though dim as yet in tint and line, 
We trace Thy picture’s wise design, 
And thank Thee that our age supplies 
Its dark relief of sacrifice. 

Thy will be done ! 


Tf for the age to cume, this hour 
Of trial hath vicarious power, 
And, blest by Thee, our present pain 
Be Liberty’s eternal gain. 
Thy will be done ! 


Strike, Thou the Master, we Thy keys, 
The anthem of the destinies ! 
The minor of Thy loftier strain, 
Our hearts shall breathe the old refrain, 
Thy will be done! 
—F. G. Whittier 


Oldest Mummy Yet Found. 


Thousands of years ago the remains of an 
Egyptian were placed in the tomb, says 7he 
Sphere. To-day they are one of the most valued 
possessions of the British Museum, The grave 
of this old settler was first seen by a wandering 
Arab; he reported his discovery to a British offi- 
cial, who immediately sent a couple of Egyptian 
soldiers to guard it day and night until it could 
be safely removed. The body is not a mumniy of 
the ordinary historic Egyptian period, such as 
that of Rameses II, the father of the Exodus. It 
was never bound up in linen or cased in any 
painted coffin, but was merely coated with a pre- 
paration of bitumen, the Arab word for which is 
muimla; hence our word mummy. To reach the 
period when this man hunted along the banks of 
the Nileit is necessary to travel backward in time 
through the modern period since Elizabeth, 
through medieval Europe, through the whole his- 
tory of Rome and Greece, past the time of the ear- 
liest mummiied king the museum possesses, past 
even Menes, the earliest king to which Egyptian 
records make reference, who, according to Mari- 
ette, ruled about 5004 B.C. Then we are among 
two prehistoric taces, one of the conquerors and 
the other the conquered, out of which sprang the 
Egyptian race of the earliest dynasties. It is 
with these remote stocks that this man is connect- 
ed. 

Considering the conditions in which he was 
found, it is evident that he was associated with a 
late period of the new stone age of Egypt. He 
was buried in a characteristically neolithic grave 
(the graves of this period are covered with rude 
slabs of stone), and has neolithic pots and chipped 
flint weapons and knives found in other parts of 
the world. The fine, thin knives were perhaps 
placed in the grave as part of a funeral ritual. 
They shotld be compared with Egyptian flints in 
the prehistoric section of the museum; they are 
almost identical with those found in the grave. 
There is, of course, no inscription of any kind on 
the pots, knives or grave, all having been made 
long before the invention of a written language. 
It iscurious to note that certain ancient Egyptian 
document mention'traditions of a race called the 
Trehennu, who had red hair and blueeyes. This 
man had distinctly auburn hair. He was buried 


on the western shore. In later times every 
Egyptian was buried on that side of the river, 
and Egyptian models of the death-boats on which 
the body was ferried over the stream may be seen 
in the Egyptian gallery. 


The Australian Tiger Snake. 


The deadly qualities of the rattlesnake, the 
copperhead, and the adder are well known, but 
the tiger snake of Australia is said to be more 
deadly than all the others combined. 

The reptile does not grow to very large pro- 
portions, a length of three feet being a pretty 
good size, and its skin resembles the coat of the 
animal after which itisnamed. The bite of the 
tiger snake is instantly fatal, and chemists who 
have analyzed its poison as far as possible are of 
the opinion thatit possesses precisely the same 
qualities said. Persons have been known to walk 
out of their houses on the briefest sort of an 
errand, and to have been found dead five minutes. 
afterwards from the effects of the tiger snake 
bite. : 

The government of Australia has a standing” 
offer of $5,000 to be given to any one who may 
discover a remedy for the bite of a tiger snake. 
A man named Underwood once discovered the 
successful antidote, and proved its efficacy by 
allowing himself to be bit by the reptile and in- 
curring no evil effects from it. He wanted ¢10,000- 
for his secret, however, which the colonial au- 
thorities refused to pay. One day while drunk, 
Underwood was giving an exhibition and allowed 
two tiger snakes to bite him. In his maudlin 
state he had forgotten where he had laid the bottle 
containing the antidote, he died in a few mo- 
ments, his secret perishing with him. 


What is a Billion ? 


We may say that a billion is a million of mil- 
lions, and can easily represent it thus: 1,000,000,- 
000,000. If a person were able to count at the 
rate of 200 in a minute, and to work without 
intermission twelve hours in the day, it would 
take him to count a billion 6,944,444 days, or 
19,325 years 319 days. A billion of billions is a 
quadrillion and can be written 1,000,000,000, 000, - 
000,000,000,000. Counting at the rate of 200 
in a minute it would take all the inhabitants of 
the earth, supposing them to be a thousand mil- 
lions, 19,025,875 years to count a quadrillion. 


Alphabet on a Pin’s Head, 


Harvey Houseal, an engraver, of Baltimore 
who has accomplished the difficult feat of engrav- 
ing all of the letters of the alphabet on the head 
of an ordinary pin, says: Mr, Houseal heard. 
that the feat could be doue, but doubted the state- 
ment and started out to prove whether or not it 
was true. He was surprised to find that he made 
better progress than he expected, and, after two: 
failures, succeeded on the third attempt. The 
time occupied in the feat was about an hour and 
ahalf. Mr. Houseal first ground the pinhead un- 
til it had a flat surface. The letters, which are 
all capitals, are engraved in two concentric circles 
—those from A to Q being in the first and those 
from R toZ in the-second. The space which was. 
left in the center of the two circles is occupied by 
the character & Mr. Houseal is 25 years old. 


Wood Tar. 


It is curious to notice that wood tar is prepared 
just as it was in the fourth century, B.C. A bank 
is chosen and a hole dug, into which the wood is 
placed, covered with turf. A fire is lighted un- 
derneath and the tar slowly drips into the barrels. 
placed to receive it. 


Be Content 


Some murmur when the sky is clear 
And all is bright to view; 

If one small spot of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue. 

And some with thankful love are filled. 
If but one gleam of light-— 

One ray of God’s good mercy gild 
The darkness of their night. 

In palaces are hearts that ask, 
With discontentand pride, 

Why life is such a weary task, 
And all good things denied. 

And some in humblest huts admire- 
How love has to their aid— 

Love that not ever seems to tire— 
Such rich provision made. 


All Sorts. 


The school is indebted Mr. N,. L. Hutchinson, 
father of Nace for another shipment of nice straw- 
berries for the pupils’ Sunday dinner. Mr. 
Hutchinson isa fruit grower, and is very kind in 
remembering the pupils with berries from time 
to time.— Voice, 


Our school will closeJune 24. This dateis later 
than we usually close, but does not make the 
term any too long, considering the time lost on 
account of the late fire. We lost two months from 
last session and a month from the first part of 
the present.— Voice. 


In the museum at Rouen there is a statue ofa 
little drummer boy, whose striking pose and fine 
execution attract universal attention. This statue 
has for its sculptor a French deaf-mute and 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor, M. Felix 
Martion.— Wisconsin Times. 


In the past year the deaf-mute population of 
Dubuque has decreased, by removal, from about 
twenty-five to less than a dozen. 

The Montana school is now equipped with a 
rabbit hutch and is breeding Belgian hares. 
Chickens do not thrive there and the hares are a 
substitute.—/ndizcator. 


Violets were never so plentiful nor so beau- 
tiful as this year. They grow so thickly in 
places that the ground gleams with purple and 
we must crush many in order to gathersome 
Why not make some candied violets or violet 
perfume? We have the raw material in abundance. 
—Hawkeye. 


A new fad has been adopted by the boys and 
may prove of great benefit to their health and 
strength. It isthe fad for cold sait water baths 
taken every morning. Result, bright eyes and 
increased zest in work and play. Seborn Bronnen- 
berg claims the honor of starting this Spartan 
fad.— Hawkeye. 


An epidemic of Grippe and cold has prevailed 
among us for several weeks. Tuesday the editor 
had to take to his bed, and the use of these 
columns was assigned toasubstitute. The entire 
school hopes that a few days will restore him to 
his usual place, as he will be sadly missed just 
now.—Fa/metio Leaf. 


The Superintendents of Schools for the Deaf 
get many queer communications. Mr. Connor 
received from a young lady the other day, an ap- 
plication for a position as teacher of stenography 
in the Industrial Department, and the remakable 
thing about this application is it was from one 
who was brought up in a small place in which 
one of the State Schools for the Deaf is located. 
— School Helper. 


Clarence Anderson, a former pupil here, 
took up a course of mechanical draughting and 
completed it. Heat once secured a place with the 
Standard Steel Car company and is earning $75 a 
month. It will not be long until he is earning 
more, Trades and professions are constantly 
opening to the deaf and ifthey do not succeed in 
these days itis usually their own fault.—W. 
Pennsylvanian. 


Our classes, each have a class garden and the 
teachers take them out of the school rooms on 
certain daysand teach them how to prepare the 
ground, mark it out, and plant seeds ; at the same 
time teaching them the words, phrases, etc., 
relating to it and they come into the school room 
and write out compositions about it. We think 
this a useful exercise and lesson of two fold 
nature.—//awkeyve. 


About $400 worth of books has recently been 
added to the library of the Vancouver, Wash., 
School forthe Deaf. Mr. Best had been selected 
as librarian. Wecongratulate the school on such 
an acquisition that will no doubt prove of great 
value educationally. No better investment could 
have been made with this money for it will 
in time produce compound interest—z. e., educa- 
tional benefit to the pupils.—Rocky Mt. Leader. 
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Douglas Tilden is in receipt ofan unsolicited 
and unexpected honor in hiselectionasa Royal 
Fellow of the Society of Arts of London, which he 
has accepted. The Society was formed in 1750 
and the membership list includes about 2,000 of 
the greatest men of Great Britain, King Edward 
among the number. There are about fifty being 
American members, California having two. 
Our congratulations to Douglas Tilden, F.R.S.A. 
Mr. Tilden also has an offer from the St. Louis 
Fair, but he does not care to give the particulars 
at present.—California News. 


The Legislature, recently adjourned, made an 
appropriation of $77,600 for the needs of our 
School for two years, as follows: 


Improvement of bathing facilities............. $ 4,500 
Additional appropriation for cabinet shop.... 500 
New floor in dining-room...................45 500 
by Fs | EE ene ee Pere, Sere ate Ten 1,6000 
New School Building................ seessees 25,000 
Labristy: (h00: FOare ) 5.0:5 sarcrt:ken ee ne saceeee aces 500 
Repairs, etc., (two years). .......c2.ceccsceoes 5000 
Addition to Current Expense (two years).... 40,000 

OME re ans Sea aKAopaaes oom ass $77,600 


The only item at all disappointing in the above 
is the limited appropriation for the new school 
building. It is but half of what was asked for, 
$50,000. But the expenses of the state for the 
next two years will be so extra heavy on account 
of the great appropriation to complete the new 
Capitol, that we must be content with what we 
receive. It is probable that the new building will 
be planned so that a part of it can be completed 
and occupied until a further appropriation is 
available. Allin all, we have a reason to be 
thankful for the liberality of the law-makers.— 
The Companion. 


A little newspaper item that is going the rounds 
says that a telegraph instrument by which slight 
electrical shocks are communicated to the finger 
tips has been invented for deaf-mutes. The pre- 
sumption is that its use is to open a new field of 
usefulness to the deaf. As we already have the 
‘“*ticker’’ which prints on a tape the message to he 
read, and this tape could be handled by the deaf 
as well as by one who can hear, the necessity for 
the new instrumentis not atonceapparent. Then 
too, a deaf person could learn toread messages with 
his fingers on an ordinary sounder, if he wanted 
to learn telegraphy. We once heard of a tele- 
graph operator who had lost his hearing, but who 
tread his messages from the vibrations in the table, 
which he felt in his knee, which he pressed up 
tight against the table top. We think this last 
device must be merely another case of an inventor 
wasting his time.—Sz/ent Hoosier. 


Alabama is the landofroses. In saying this we 
make the confession that California takes first 
place from us, as it does in raising everything 
that grows, exceptcotton. But ascompared with 
Northern climates the rose of the South is a full 
orchestra as against a single violin with two 
of the strings snapped. In the North there are 
the first two weeks of June, rich with the pink 
and scarlet and crimson and white hardy roses 
with their overpoweriug fragrance. 

A few of the less delicate tea-roses nursed 
through the winter under glass also struggle to 
give some return in blooms for the gardener’s 
care during the brief out-door summer. 

But here we have a wholesymphony of color 
in a host of tender varieties which refuse to thrive 
under glass and which perish under Northern 
cold. 

We haveall shades of copper, old gold, apricot, 
peach, saffron, buff, orange, lemon and myriads 
of tints for which we can find no name, nor any 
match except in the heart of a summer sunset. 
From April to November all this beauty unfolds 
before us—and tell us that if we are good we can 
go to Heaven besides !—Adla. Messenger. 


We have the information on good authority 
that a stock company has been formed for the 
purpose of pushing the sale of the acousticon. 
This would seem to account for many of the high- 
ly-colored accounts of recent tests of the instru- 
ment before distinguished persons in New York 
city. The formation of a stock company and the 
accounts sent forth by the associated press occurr- 
ing at the same time, appear too much like 
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advertising, and a form of advertising that is to 
be deprecated, as likely to raise false hopes in the 
hearts of many people who are afflicted physically. 
The acousticon has not yet demonstrated its claim 
to general usefulness among the deaf, nor has it 
achieved anything to justify the highly exagger- 
ated newspaper reports that have lately been sent 
out. We wish to repeat that we have nothing 
but praise for honest scientific researches for the 
amelioration of the ills of mankind, but the suc- 
cess of any scientific discovery should be estab- 
lished beyond doubt before it is given the kind of 
advertising that the acousticon has recently had. 
Deaf children are subjected to all sorts of experi- 
ments intended to allay or cure their affliction. 
The deaf need to be protected from imposition, 
rather than to be encouraged by ‘‘yellow journal’’ 
tales to follow some will o’-the-wisp of a ‘‘sure 
cure. ’’— 7he Companion. 


We have received the march number of the An- 
nals. The leading article , ‘‘ The Relative Value 
of Speech and Speech-Reading,’’ by Mr. Paul 
Lange, an Instructor in the Wisconsin School for 
the Deaf, is one of much value, as he has taken 
the tire and trouble to send out letters toa num- 
ber of the most prominent deaf persons in the 
country who are possessed of a varying ability 
of either speech-reading or speech, or both, asking 
for their opinions in regard to the relative value 
of speech and speech-reading, and to these letters 
he received sixty-four replies ; forty-three regard- 
ed speech as more important; eight, speech-read- 
ing ; and thirteen were of the opinion that both 
were of equal value. 

Here we have the experience of sixty-four well 
known deaf persons, sixty-four bread-winners, 
not dependent on any one, working out their own 
destiny alone, and the preponderance of opinion 
seems to be in favor of speech. 

This is arriving at a conclusion from practical 
experience and has nothing of the ring of the 
theorist about it. The truth is the profession is 
over-ridden with theorists and statisticians to 
prove this and to prove that. They have been at it 
for years and are stillatit. Many of them utterly 
ignore the large, and rapidly multiplying, num- 
ber of intelligent, and in not a few instances 
scholarly, deaf people throughout the country, 
who are the alumni of the various schools, from 
which to draw their deductions. Wedonot care 
a fillip for the manipulation of a long string of 
figures to show how this method or that method 
is gaining in popularity. 

Let us have more of the work-a-day experience 
from our educated deaf and a little less theory 
from their so-called friends —Florida School 
Flelper. 


The Adult Deaf. 


TTENTION is often called to the wide diver- 
sity of occupations followed by the deaf 
after they have reached maturity and started 
to make their own way in the world. A recent 
publication, ‘‘ Representative Deaf Persons of the 
United States,’’ illustrates this, and incidentally 
proves the value and success of the system which 
has been followed in their education. The book 
to which we refer contains sketches of the lives 
of 201 deaf persons, from which has been compil- 
ed the following statement of occupations : 
Regular teachers, 40; principals, 4; gynmastic 
instructors, 2 ; artists (not teachers) 8 ; printers, 
18 ; linotype operators, 2; pattern-makers, 2 ; 
clerks, 5 ; post-office clerks, 5 ; editors of papers 
for the hearing, 2; engravers, 4 ; carpenters and 
cabinet-makers, 6; farmers, 10 ; stockmen, 2; 
shoemakers, 4 ; harness-makers, 3 ; expert ma- 
chinists, 4 ; registrars of deeds, 2; merchants, 3 ; 
upholsterers, 3 ; business men, 2; and one each 
of the following : teachers of deaf-blind, awning- 
maker, owner barber shop, planter, real estate 
broker, inspector electrical works, postmaster, 
deaconess, underwriter, proprietor electric light 
plant, photographer, keeper of hotel, ice company 
manager, abstractor of titles, weather observer, 
lens-maker, piano-maker, cloth cutter.—Ex. 


Don’t forget to renew your subscription to 
the SrL—ENT WorKER. Only 50 cents a year in 
advance. 
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T was the evening before Easter when the writer 
crossed the border from Shetland, Ont., to 
make along visitamong his Candian mute friends 
in this city, hense his first sojourn on the Ameri- 
can soil. He has added to his friends and ac- 
quaintances a number of American mutes while 
here. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth McKenzie now occupy 
a nice residence conveniently near the G. T. R. 
car shop and receive mute visitors every Sunday, 
as the American ones seem to interest the new 
Candian colony here. 

There are six mutes employed in the car shop, 
of which Mr. Hodgson is the Superintendent, 
who has a mute sister, Mabel, living in Simcoe, 
Ont., a graduate of Belleville school. 

Mr. Roderick McKenzie, brother of Kenneth, 
who worked in the car shop during the past winter, 
left for home in Glammis, Ontario, a few weeks 
ago, to assist his hearing brother Bill to rebuild 
a new house on their parential farm where he 
owns a ‘‘challenge’’ threshing machine and en- 
gine, built in London and Hamilton, Ont., re- 
spectively. He says it works splendidly in every 
respect. For instance, it thrashed 120 bushels of 
wheat in half an hour last Fall. 

The writer was so pleased to come into contact 
with Mrs. Jolin Teller, of this city, a former 
pupil of Flint Institution, in fact, her late hus- 
band who was killed three years ago by an electric 
car in Bay City, was among my oldest classmates 
atthe old school in Hamilton, Ont., from 1865 
to 1897 under the tutition of Mr. J. T. Watson, 
late of the Belleville school and now superintend- 
ent of the school at Vancouver, Wash. The late 
Mr. Teller afterwards attended the Flint school 
and graduated early during the seventies. 

Mr, Ed. Thompson, of Lakeport, secured a job 
on the section railway track inthiscity. Heand 
his wife were the graduates of the Flint School. 

A touching scene occured at Mr. McKenzie’s 
residence one Sunday, lately, when Mrs. Teller 
dropped in. She was so. overjoyed at meeting 
her old classmate, Mrs. Ed. Thompson, who 
happened to be there, for they had not seen each- 
other for sixteen years, so they were good natured- 
ly left tothemselves the greater part of the after- 
noon and evening. 

Miss Mary Showers, sister of Mrs. McKenzie, 
is working for her. They both have two mute 
sisters too, namely, Annie and Kate, who reside 
with their mother several blocks away from here 

Mr. and Mrs. McKenzie and the remainder of 
the family, of Glamunis, Ontario, passed through 
this city on their way to join the rest proceding 
on the new homestead in Montana. They receiv- 
ed a farewell greeting from their nephews, Mes- 
sts. R. and K. McKenzie, at the tunnel station. 

An exchange of visits between us and our mute 
friends in Sarnia, Ont., across the river, has 
started already, and an immense time is expect- 
ed. 

WILLIE Kay. 


3d AVE Matinees daily except 
TH E A T RE Monday. 


MANAGEMENT—M. J. DIXON. 


MAJESTIC 


LUNA PAR 


The Wizard 
of Oz 


The Heart of Coney Island 


Another Pan-American Expost’n 


“My Lady Peggy 
Comes to Town,’’ 


DALY’S 


| 
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| AMERICAN 42d St. & 8th Ave. 


Beginning 

ene evening 
MATINEE DAILY except Monday. 
ALL SE ATS 25¢. Reserved. 


Daily 2.15 and 8.15 


“ A good act on 
all the time.” 


All Star 
Features 
Exculsively 


Keith’s Theatres 


NEw YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
PROVIDENCE AND LONDON. 


Devoted to Mr. KEITH’S original idea of 


Never-ending Amusement. 


B® The best entertainers in all lines knock for admis- 
sion at the door of the Manager of the Keith Circuit. 
Only the best are engaged because only the best are 
good enough. 


J Tihere’s no being “too late’’ or too early at Keith’s. 
There’s entertainment all the time. 


Je A Diind man can enjoy it from hearing alone ; such 
is the ever present feast of melody. 


fe The constantly recurring pictures illustrating ‘‘ THE 
POETRY OF MOTION” in its highest development of- 
fers such a feast for the eye that can be deaf to all 
sounds, and still enjoy it. 


#@-Tie word “ Keith” is asynonym for ‘‘excellence,’’ 
and when you pay for entertainment in a theater 
bearing that name you are sure to get the best pos- 
sible entertainment that can be provided. 

Fe While Mr. Keith’s ideas have been extensively 
copied, none have succeeded in stealing the ‘‘stand- 
ard of Merit’? that is coupled with the novelties 
produced under the Keith banner. 


F. F. PROCTOR’S 
THEATRES. 


Proctor’s 5th Avenue Theatre 
Broadway and 28th 8St., N. Y, City 


12:30 To 10:45 P.M. DAILY 


Proctor’s 23d St. Theatre 
West 23d Street, N, Y. City 


12:30 TO 10:45 P.M. EverY Day 


Proctor’s Palace 
58th St. and 3d Ave., N. Y. City 


2 TO 10:45 P.M. DAILY 


Proctor’s Theatre 
Newark, N, J, s 
T'WwIcE DAILY 
Proctor’s 125th Street Theatre 


2 TO 10:45 P.M. EvERY Day 


Proctor’s Theatre, 
Albany, N, Y, 


2 TO 10:45 P.M. DAILY 


Proctor’s Theatre 


Montreal, Canada 
2 T0 10:45 P.M. DAILY 


Refined, Continuous Entertaimments 
A Delight to the Eye as well as the Ear. 


GUNSON 


117 AND I19 East STATE STREET, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Outtitters to Men and Boys. 


On the Main floor: you find the best of Ready-for-wear. 
Clothing made by wholesa‘e Tailors. 


Priced at $15.00, $17.50 up to $ 25.00, 


Hats and Furnishings and Children’s Department. 


with a complete line of Suits. Hats and Caps, Waists, shirts, 
Stockings, Underwear and neckwear, on the Main Floor. 


In the Basement, the Shoe Department for Men and 
Boys. For Men, the Monarch Pats, the Spring Style, high or low 
cul, at F350, 


Men’s big Value Suits for Spring and Summer Wear, 


Black Cheviots and Worsteds, 


Blue Serges and Fancy 
Worsteds and Cassimer. 


Priced at $5,#6,$7, up to #12. 


Trunks and Bags a Complete line. 


Little Priced. 


y 


TRADE MARK 


oS 


CYKO 
PHOTO 
PAPER 


PRINTS AT NIGHT. 


_If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send 20c. for one dozen 
4 xX § Size with developer. 


THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. 
122 & 124 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 
Atias Block, cor. Randolph & Wabash, 


CHICAGO, 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyricHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch ane Prmrag aees mage may 
quickly ascertain our opinion 
invention is probably open eg ‘Ovmraunise- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on ae 


sent free, Oldest agency for securing 
Patents taken through ne ore Ege ow 


special notice, without charge, in 


“Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any Rejentite journal. Terms, $3 a 
year: four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & 7 Staats New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 


B@~ Subscribe for the SILENT WORKER. 


We can 
Suit You 


‘S ee ¢ S. & . 


Largest stock in Trenton. 


A. T. Williams, 


139 N. Broad St. 


OCCT SCCCCST CCST SCS CS CSC CCC SCE) 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will buy 


of us each year. 


S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 
Dry Goods and Millinery, 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


. 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY: 


ENGIAES 


AND 


BOILERS 
* 


MACHINERY OF ALL DES- 
CRIPTIONS. HEAVY CAST- 
INGS at a 2 a st 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


2 


Grates 
Cile Heaters 
and 
Facings 


Hardware 
eaters 
Ranges 
Mantels 


+ 
' Plumbers 


Steam and Gas Fitters 
_ Steam and Hot Water 
1 Heating 

- Electrical Supplies 

' Bicycles 

. Bicycle Supplies 


In a hurry 
(0 Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnisnes, &c., call 


” €. F. Hooper § Co., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 
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THE NEW JERSEY 


State Normal 


AND 


Model Schools 
oe 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted 
to the preparation of teachers for 
the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, the 
the faculties of mind and how so to 
present that subject matter as to 
conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


| The Model School | 


It is a thorough Academic Train- 
ing School preparatory to. college, 
business or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided 
with apparatus for all kinds of 
work, laboratories, manual training 
room, gymnasium, etc. 

The cost per year for board- 
ers, including board, washing, tui- 
tion, books, etc., is from $154 to 
$160 for those intending to teach 
and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four 
dollars a year for cost of books for 
those intending to teach, and from 
$26 to $58 per year, according to 
grade, for those in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are light- 
ed by gas, heated by steam, well 
ventilated, provided with baths and 
The 


sleeping rooms are nicely furnish- 
ay 


the modern conveniences. 


ed and very cosy. 
For further particulars apply 
to the Principal, 


J. M. GREEN. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


First District.....Edward E. Grosscup, George A. Frey 
Second District..... James B. Woodward, Silas R. Morse 
Third District........ D. Louis Bevier, Edmund Wilson 
Fourth District, Percival Chrystie, $§.St.John McCutchen 
Fifth District.....Benj. H. Campbell, Charles E. Surdam 
TSixth District... scsceceess Francis Scott, Sweeten Miles 


Seventh District....James M. Seymour, Everett Colby 


Eighth District........ James 1 Hays, Joseph M. Byrne 
“Ninth DGGE BE soit vane v0 ives Ulamor Allen, Otto Crouse 
Tenth District........ Edward Russ, William D. Forbes 


4 


2 Officers of The Board. 

REE eT ae ee se ER President | 
TERENCE BOTE S siv occa ne tsins se aneearacedy Vice-President | 
Muramtns J HARTER. oso ese fe ieee csceccnesees Secretary 


J. WILLARD MorRGAN..Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March jist, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions: 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not léss 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The person 
making application for the admission of a child as a 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for 
the purpose, giving necessary information in regard to 
the case. The application must be accompanied by a 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the 
county, or the chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- 
plicant resides, also a certificate from two freeholders of 
the county. These certificates are printed on the same 
eheet with the forms of application, and are accom- 
panied by full directions for filling them. out. 
forms of applications and any desired information in 
regard to the school may. be obtained by writing to the 
following address : 


John P. Walker, M.A., 


TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent, 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


E. LEON MILLER 


MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK Aes SeapeTeaes 


ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. 
B. HOWARD SHARP 
MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 


The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


OFFICERS AND: TEACHERS. 


JOHN P. WALKER, M.A............... Superintendent MISS HELEN C. VAIL 
THOMAS ¥t. HEARNEN. .....cccc-ne0ccuesieers Steward | MISS ELIZABETH HALI, 
i : MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
. LAURENCIA F. MYERS........0.c.004. Mat 
= 3 = ee MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 
B. HOWARD SHARP.............- Supervisor of Boys 


Industrial Department. 


MISS JULIA. E. ADAMG............ Supervisor of Girls | MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER.. ....... | Kin 

F ate rawing 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D............ Attending Physician | GEORGE S. PORTER a. deca boa sec eee Printing 

| MISS -‘M. CARRIE HILLS «.........0c.cceeeeees Nurse J, Tk.. JORIS R752 Sia ss ig iieepedaes Wood-working 

| MISS KATHERINE SAPPINGTON.......... Becsiver | WADTER WHAESN< 255.5546 3 Shoemaking 

econ | : MISS EMMA L, BILBEE.. ..2..0....000-ssseeeeus Sewing 
- Aeedemis Teparsnient: MISS BERTHA BILBEE.............. Sewing. Assistant 


{ Millinery and 
| Embroidery 


Classes in Physical Culture. 


B. HOWARD SHARP E, LEON MILLER 


GET THE BEST __ee=*\ 


J. M. BURGNER 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MACHINE MADE BREAD 


No more baking in cellar. All made on 


ground floor. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER - 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 
Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. No 
odors. and no danger in using. 
Price $4.25 and $5.00 
Other good heaters at less prices, but we can’t 
Bay SO Many good things about them, Come and 
see them. 
KAUFMAN’S 
123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


DO YOU KNOW 


Ke > 
HOT 1 EL | 
Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 


33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. Jd 


Educated 


PACH BROS., 


Art Photographers, 
935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 


1901 


EMPIRE STATE CONVENTION 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 


Sent on receipt of price. 


The 


Platinum, $2.00; Carbon, $1.50; Silver, $1.25 


The True American 
Publishing Co, 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 
Nurserymen, # & 


Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Sts., 
: TRENTON, N. J. 


J. M. ATWOOD, 
Dealer in 
Fish, Game and Oysters 
35 East Front St., Washing tcr <;let 
TRENTON, N. J. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS 


30 East State St., Trenton N., J. 


SAMUEL HEATH, 


New Jersey History 
and Genealogy a Specially 


Craver’s Book Store, 
408 S. BROAD ST. 


De a Fg ; Printers WHOLESALE AND RETAIL aes ; 
3 Lumber, Lime, Goal and Woo 
subscribe for THE SILENT WORKER. 3 Publishers 2 = S ; RENTON. N é 
The reason is plain. It is the best. Ks Lithographers 334: TERRY St., TRE eS 
It only ecsts 50 cents a year to join 9] Desi 
the ranks of the Educated. rf 3 En eners GO tO 
Ss 
SUPPOSE See CONVERY & WALKER, 
YOU TRY iT A e . 129 North Broad St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


YEAR. 14D. Warren $t., Crenton. 


